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AFTER WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 

NORMAN BENTWICH 
HE response in England to the World Refugee Year effort is one of 
the most encouraging manifestations of humanitarian feeling in our 
day. The amount contributed, over eight million pounds, by the 
English public, with some Government help, is more than four times the 
original target, and it is not yet final. But there is a danger of miscon- 
ception, that the tasks and the problems of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for the Refugees will be solved. As the High Commissioner 
himself has put it: “Il am in a very strange position. Many people think 
that my office is actually rolling in money, and that it has rather too much 
for what it intends to do. I think this impression was created by the 
wonderful effort announced by the United Kingdom Refugee Year Com- 
mittee. There is definitely a danger for the continuous success of World 
Refugee Year if these wrong impressions persist.” In the first place, 
Great Britain was far ahead of any other country in her popular support 
of the cause. In many states the material contribution was disappointing, 
and the sum required for the immediate urgent programme of the High 
Commissioner is still far from attained. That programme had four main 
Continued 








SALUTE 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW has fought the Liberal and Radical 
battle for 94 years. 

We salute two fallen comrades—News Chronicle and The Star. 

We deplore their passing. 

We deplore the manner of their passing. 

We deplore the contribution that restrictive practices have made 
towards their death. 

We endorse the statement by Mr. Grimond to The Daily Mail 
incorporating the News Chronicle of October 18. 

We share the views expounded by Mr. Mark Bonham Carter. 

We believe that the future of these two great newspapers of the 
Radical Left ought to have been discussed in detail with the 
Liberal Party leaders long ago. 

The event throws greater responsibility than ever upon The 
Guardian, the Liberal newspapers in the provinces, and TH! 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. We accept that responsibility. 

THE Epiror. 
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objects; the clearance of the camps in Europe, in Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Greece, where in 1959 20,000 men, women and children, displaced 
since the end of the World War, were still languishing; the resettlement 
of a large number of hard-core cases among the refugees who were 
living in those countries outside the camps; the settlement of some 10,000 
refugees of European origin, largely White Russians, who still are homeless 
in the mainland of China; and lastly, the aid for a mass of the Chinese 
population who have found refuge in Hong Kong. 


The greater part of the funds collected by the World Refugee Year 
Committee in England and by the voluntary societies was used not for 
the High Commissioner’s special programme, but for the particular 
activities of the societies. Thus the Save the Children Fund and the Jewish 
Central Fund for relief and rehabilitation, which have collected much 
larger sums than normally, because of the impulse to an all-world effort 
which was started originally by the Bow Group of Young Conservatives in 
England, and was taken up by the Assembly of the United Nations, have 
been able to increase their activity for their own charges. Nevertheless, 
the High Commissioner has received, or been promised, the greater part 
of this specific sum of 12 million dollars required for the European camp 
clearance. The absorption in other countries of the hard core of the 
European refugees, and of those who remained in continental China, has 
also been greatly expedited. The High Commissioner, Mr. A. R. Lindt, 
of Switzerland, whose term ends in December, 1960, hopes that he or his 
successor will, as he puts it, “‘liquidate the residual refugee problem in 
Europe” in the next years, provided that the effort of the World 
Refugee Year is maintained. But as he and the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations have emphasized over and over again in their addresses 
to organs of the United Nations and to the International Council for 
Refugees, the Refugee Year should be regarded as a beginning and not as 
an end. The refugees, like the poor, will always be with us until the world 
becomes more peaceful and more tolerant. 


New refugee problems continue to be created in our revolutionary and 
distracted age. Thus, during the last three years, tens of thousands of 
Arabs fro Algiers have taken refuge in Tunisia and Morocco. While the 
French Government has recognized a special responsibility for their main- 
tenance, and the League of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies have 
undertaken to make this one of their causes, the High Commissioner has 
also to take a hand in the policy of integration, emigration and resettlement. 
He asked the World Refugee Year Committee for three million dollars 
for this additional task. He received one-fifth of that sum from the United 
States Government, and an equal sum from a Protestant organization in 
The Netherlands. But most of that contribution had to be used for the 
immediate needs of maintenance; and only a small part remained for the 
constructive programme. Moreover, the festering sore, now 12 years old, 
of the Arab refugees from Palestine, which is the care of another specialized 
organ of the United Nations, the Relief and Works Agency, remains a 
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challenge to the United Nations and to humanity as well as to the Arabs 
and Israel. The World Refugee Year could make little, if any, impact on 
that problem, which grows by the birth in the camps of at least 25,000 


a year. It is more political and psychological than economic. 


The High Commissioner had some encouraging details to report at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Refugee Year in April, 1960. 
Australia, which has been since the end of the Second World War a major 
receiving State, is expected to admit, during 1960, 14,000 refugees 
from all areas, including the Far East. In the last month of the World 
Refugee Year, July, 1960, she received the 250 thousandth refugee since 
1945, and he was one of the handicapped or hard-core class, for which 
the special effort is made. In proportion to her population she has far the 
best record in the last 15 years. 


lhe rescue of the handicapped, those maimed in body or in mind, is 
a long drawn-out operation. It has to be done in small packets, placing 
a few hundreds in this country or that. Brazil, as her contribution to the 
year, with the help of the World Council of Churches, will admit and 
place 400 refugees of European origin or from the Far East. Belgium 
will take 300 handicapped who cannot be rehabilitated. Sweden will take 
400 of that class. Great Britain, which is the most generous country in 
the financial response, and in the help of Hungarian exiles, has hitherto 
been cautious in the admission of hard-core cases. But as a helpful gesture 
during the World Refugee Year she has approved the acceptance of an 
unlimited number of handicapped refugees with their dependents, provided 
that a voluntary organization or individuals will sponsor them. A significant 
but minor legacy of the Year was the issue of a special stamp by the 
United Nations and 70 Governments for the benefit of the Refugee Funds. 
It is estimated that that will bring a sum of one million dollars, to be 
divided between the High Commissioner and the Relief and Works Agency 
for the Arab Refugees. The International Commission for the Refugee 
Year, formed of representatives of 77 international non-Governmental 
Organizations, is continuing its efforts beyond the end of the Year. It 
realizes that this is the Century of the Homeless Man, and the major 
problem of refugees can be met only by the indefinite continuation of a 
combined effort. The Year slogan has stimulated a greater awareness of 
the problem. 


One of the major aspects of the High Commissioner’s office is to assure 
the status and legal protection of the thousands of refugees in his charge, 
even when they have been settled in a country of immigration, until such 
time as they attain a new citizenship or a nationality. An International 
Convention relating to the Status of the Refugees was drawn up in 1951, 
and came into force in 1954. It prescribes minimum rights to asylum, 
work, education, social services and freedom of religion. New Zealand 
ratified the Convention during the Year, being the twentieth State to do so. 
Another International Convention relating to the status of stateless persons 
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(many of whom are refugees) came into force in 1960, when France was 
the sixth country to ratify it. It was adopted by representatives of Govern- 
ments at a United Nations Conference in 1954, and has now been ratified 
by seven States: Belgium, Denmark, France, Israel, Norway, the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. In these countries a stateless person is assured 
of the same treatment as the nationals of the State, or as aliens generally. 
And, if lawfully in the territory, he may not be expelled save in special 
circumstances, and he can obtain a travel document. The Council of 
Europe has set an example of abolishing visas for refugees residing in the 


—_y 





territory of one of the contracting parties and visiting the territory of | 
another. The old Russian saying that man consists of body, soul and a ‘ 


passport is today applicable to refugees, on account of the general adoption 
of what used to be known as the Nansen passport. And one of the gravest 
hardships of those who do not enjoy the protection of their original State, 
or any State, is thereby removed. 


The High Commissioner for Refugees is one of several international 
and Governmental Agencies working for the permanent settlement of 
refugees. The most effective of them perhaps is the Inter-Governmental 
Commitiee for European Migration, which was established in 1950, when 
the International Refugee Organization of the United Nations was pre- 
maturely brought to an end. It derives its finances from Governments, 
and in very generous measure from the United States Government. It is 


concerned with the regular migration from Europe to the New World as } 


well as with the refugee migration. In fact it assists the two classes almost 
equally, and the High Commissioner co-operates closely with it. Addressing 
the Council of the Commission last May, he remarked that in a few days 
the Commission would assist the transport of the millionth immigrant that 
has migrated with its help, and he should be a refugee. Of the million 
who have been helped overseas, one-third were legally refugees. He 
stressed also the need for the receiving countries to accept the handicapped 


victims as an act of international solidarity. He welcomed a Bill, which 4 


was then before the United Nations Senate, to allow refugees without any 
special health certificate to come to the United States. In addition to its 
major part in the Inter-Governmental European Emigration Committee, 
the United States has its own programme of reception, ineptly called 
Escapee Programme, for those who have fled from the Iron Curtain 
countries. The American Government is willing also to accept one-quarter 
of the total number of refugees under the High Commissioner’s mandate 
who are accepted by other countries. 


“ 





The supreme achievement of the World Refugee Year has been to alert 
public opinion of the world to one of the sore and grievous evils of our} 
revulutionary age, which has uprooted millions of hapless and innocent | 
people from their native lands. It shows that a solution can be found for } 
that evil by informed national action and human solidarity. 
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CONTEMPORARY PROFILE— 
VISCOUNT SAMUEL AT NINETY 
G. P. GOOCH 


RIENDS and admirers in many lands will join in congratulations to 
F the Grand Old Man of the Liberal Party on his ninetieth birthday. 

He has warmed both hands before the fire of life, earning the deepest 
respect from all who have worked with him and enduring affection from 
all who have known him well. In one of the pungent phrases for which 
facitus is famous he dismisses the Emperor Domitian as being universally 
expected to make a good ruler until he began to rule. Of Lord Samuel, 
on the contrary, historians will say that he has fulfilled and indeed surpassed 
the high expectations he aroused in his early years. ‘“‘One man in his time 
plays many parts’’, and one of the most versatile of men played them all 
well. His lamp has burned with a steady flame, for he combines a warm 
heart with a sigularly cool brain. Nature endowed him with many gifts 
and he has used them to the full. His place in history among the Servants 
of Humanity is secure. Burke’s flattering description of a politician as a 
philosopher in action fits him like a glove. He sees life steadily and sees 
it whole. His old chief Asquith spoke of his well-ordered and methodical 
brain. It was the outstanding combination of ability with complete dis- 
interestedness, of broad views with a firm grasp of detail, which rendered 
his judgment of men and things so valuable. Practical idealists are safer 
guides than supermen who often make super-mistakes. 


The younger Pitt, wrote his biographer Lord Rosebery, entered 
Parliament as an heir enters on his inheritance. Herbert Samuel would 
have come to the front in any profession—at the bar, in business, or in 
the academic field—but he felt instinctively that his proper place was in 
public life. The possession of independent means proved a tonic, not a 
soporific, and a First in history at Oxford made an excellent start. The 
years at Balliol were followed by travel, and the nursing of a constituency 
in South Oxfordshire made him what the political world was soon to 
know—an ardent social reformer with clear-cut notions of what was needed 
to raise the standard of millions of his fellow-countrymen who had never 
had their chance. He had seen enough of the slums of Whitechapel and 
of the woes of the agricultural labourer to transform him into a crusader. 


He entered Parliament for a Northern constituency at a by-election in 
1902 at the age of 32. Few young Members of his age or of any age have 
commenced their political career with such a store of well-digested know- 
ledge, such an ample stock of ideas, and such a gift of lucid speech. No 
one could imagine him shouting, gesticulating or playing to the gallery. 
He saw everything in what Bacon called a dry light. “‘No man can limit 
the good you can do,” wrote his old friend and teacher, Graham Wallas, 
“if you take on politics with the same perseverance.”’ There need have 
been no anxiety on that score. From early manhood it was a dedicated 
life. Noblesse oblige. Herbert Samuel never halted or turned back. No 
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one ever described him, as Rosebery was sometimes described, as a lost 
leader with the bright promise of the early years unfulfilled. 


Shortly before his election he had published a substantial volume 
entitled Liberalism: its Principles and Proposals, with an Introduction by 
Asquith. Re-reading it almost 60 years after it was written, I am struck 
by its maturity of thought, its wide range of knowledge, and its quiet 
idealism. The introductory chapters on Liberal Principles rank with Mill 
On Liberty and Leonard Hobhouse’s volume on Liberalism in the Home 
University Library among the classic expositions of the Liberal philosophy. 
He might have called the book “The New Liberalism’’, for the long 
reign of the Conservatives had bred a growing demand for reform in many 
fields, and the Liberal angle of vision had also changed. Bentham had 





founded the Utilitarian School, with its ideal of the greatest happiness of | 


the greatest number, to test laws and institutions by their performance, 
but the formula meant little in practice unless it was implemented by 
State aid. By the time that Herbert Samuel went to Oxford the old 
Manchester doctrine of laisser-faire in economics had lost its hold. Liberals 
and Radicals had carried out an imposing list of political reforms. Political 
democracy was working well, but economic democracy lagged woefully 
behind. No one was more convinced of the need for State action than the 
author of Liberalism. 

The levelling down of privilege had been in large measure achieved: 
now was the time for the levelling up of opportunity. A good start had 
been made with the creation of Board Schools in 1870, but how much 
remained to be done was brought home to wide circles by Charles Booth’s 
volumes on Life and Labour in London and General Booth’s In Darkest 
England. Canon Scotti Holland, the inspiring founder of the Christian 
Social Union, spoke of the comfortable and the uncomfortable classes. The 
purpose of the author in embarking on public life was to help the latter. 
Here is the recipe for the Wefare State. ‘The duty of the State is to 
secure for all its citizens and all others it can influence the fullest possible 
opportunity to lead the best life.’ Politics, in a word, were applied ethics. 
The task was not merely to help the poor in their poverty but to help 
them out of their poverty. Though Victorian charity had done its best, 
the glaring contrast between rich and poor was still a national disgrace. 
The fear of certain individualists like Herbert Spencer that wholesale inter- 
vention by the State in the life of the citizen would discourage his initiative 
and lead to full-blooded socialism was without foundation. Most reformers 
in our country have come too late. To raise the standard of the masses 
and to foster their intelligence would enhance their value as workers and 
thus enrich the whole community. The chapter entitled ‘““The Distressed” 
is written with deep feeling. What, he claims, could be more pathetic 
than workless men and hungry families? Expedients for dealing with 
unemployment in other countries, especially Germany and Switzerland, 
have been carefully studied. In national insurance Germans were well 
ahead of us. On nationalization the author adopts precisely the same 
empirical attitude as Liberals do today—consider every case on its merits. 
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To determine the frontier between state or municipal ownership and 
private enterprise was not only unnecessary but impossible. 


The chapter on Democracy proclaimed the traditional Liberal gospel 
of Trust in the People. In the chapter on the franchise it is satisfactory 
to find him advocating votes for women while admitting that opinion in 
the party was still too divided to include it in the official programme. 
Glancing down the list of social reforms advocated in the chapters on 
education, temperance, housing, conditions of employment, taxation, etc., 
Liberal readers of today are proud to recall how many of them were 
carried into law by the Liberal Governments of which the author was an 
ornament. 


Entering Parliament when the reign of the Conservatives was nearing 
its close, Herbert Samuel quickly won the ear of the House, where he 
found plenty to do in defending Free Trade, of which he has been a life- 
long champion against the Tariff Reformers. His appointment as Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office in 1905 gave him the post most perfectly 
suited to his zeal for social reform. As one of the few survivors of the 
Liberal Parliament in 1906 I can testify to the feeling of spring in the air 
when our beloved leader, “‘good old C.B.”’, was swept into office at the 
head of a fine team, an army of ardent reformers. With the Children’s 
Charter, of which he was the main author and which he piloted through 
the House with patience and skill, the young Minister became a national 
figure. Here, we felt, was a junior Asquith, with a similar tidy mind and 
clarity of speech, but gifted with more imagination. The story of his 
rapid rise and Ministerial appointments, his share in the historic struggles 
of the Lloyd George Budget of 1909 and the ensuing campaign to abolish 
the absolute veto of the House of Lords has been told in his fascinating 
Memoirs and in the admirable biography by John Bowle. The Marconi 
case, now almost forgotten, exposed him as Postmaster-General to charges 
which, as a Parliamentary enquiry proved, there was not the slightest 
foundation. That Lloyd George and Rufus Isaacs acted unwisely in buying 
shares in the American Company was generally agreed, and it was a graver 
error to conceal their transaction till the tongue of scandal began to wag. 


The prestige of the party was momentarily impaired, but the career of 
Herbert Samuel was in no way affected. His appointment as Home 
Secretary was a just reward of zealous Ministerial labours in which by 
common consent he never put a foot wrong. When the fierce Lloyd George 
Asquith feud came to a head in 1916, owing to the discouraging prospects 
of the war, the new Prime Minister invited one of Asquith’s principal 
lieutenants to join his team. The flattering offer was declined. No tempera- 
ments could have been more different than those of the Welsh wizard and 
the coolheaded Englishman. In view of the former’s subsequent per- 
formances, to leave the undivided responsibility to the new chief was 
probably right, and the sense of loyalty to his former chief also played 
its part. On the other hand he always remained free from the almost 
pathological distrust of the Prime Minister which afflicted some of his 
former colleagues. Alfred Spender remarked that at a certain stage of 
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co-operation with him every colleague saw red. It was not Herbert 
Samuel’s way to see red, and he was happier in building or repairing 
bridges than in destroying them. Four years later he received and accepted 
an invitation from Lloyd George which gave him the greatest opportunity 
of service to his race and to mankind. 


When the appointment of a Jew as High Commissioner in Palestine was 
announced, Allenby, who had evicted the Turks, expressed his apprehension 
lest it might upset the enormous Arab majority, but events quickly proved 
that the right choice had been made. Accepting the Balfour Declaration 
of a National Home for the Jews within a multilateral state he held the 
scales with flawless impartiality as he had promised to do. At the age 
of 50 he found full scope for his constructive powers, criticized only by 
extremists in the Jewish and Arab camps and increasingly respected and 
supported by the moderates in Palestine and in England, who realized 
that the middle of the road was the only safe course. Many thousands of 
Jews who desired to return to the land of their fathers were at last able 
to do so, but the High Comissioner never shared the Zionist faith that 
it was the right and the duty to establish a monolithic Jewish state. That 
is what was to happen many years later at the price of a bitter and 
apparently incurable Jewish-Arab antagonism. Yet his work was not in 
vain. A derelict Turkish province was turned into a busy hive of industry 
and the University of Jerusalem lighted the lamp of learning in a dark 
world. 


Palestine had cast such a spell on Sir Herbert and his wife that they 
proposed to make their home there for a time after the expiry of the term 
of office, but the presence of a former high official even as a private 
citizen was held to be potentially prejudicial to the prestige of his successor. 
A second disappointment was the frustration of a project to spend some 
years on the shores of Lake Garda in order to find leisure for a book on 
philosophy, religion and ethics, for his interest in the deepest problems 
of life and thought never waned amid the distractions of public service. 
Four years of war bequeathed its legacy of labour trouble, and the former 
High Commissioner was summoned home by Baldwin to preside over a 
commission to investigate the plight of the coal industry and to make 
recommendations. “You are the only man for the job,” he was told, and 
with his instinct for public service he had no choice but to obey the call. 
The task, he declared, involved him in the most strenuous months of his 
life. The owners of the coalfields were bought out by the State, as the 
four Commissioners recommended, but the management they advised 
should be left in the hands of the companies. The miners who demanded, 
and no doubt expected, nationalization, inflicted a prolonged strike on 
the country till they could hold out no longer. Many years later 
nationalization was effected by the Labour Government of 1945. The 
time had come, for the prospects of the industry were too unpromising 
to attract capital needed for modernization of the mines. 


The last major crisis in which Sir Herbert Samuel helped to make history 
was unleashed when MacDonald’s second minority Ministry went down 
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before the sudden financial tornado which it felt unable to confront. Who 
was to succeed him was the question that demanded an immediate reply. 
The King’s Government must be carried on, declared Wellington. Should 
Baldwin, the leader of the second largest party in Parliament, be invited 
to form a Government, perhaps with Liberal support, or should a three- 
party coalition be sought to deal with a temporary emergency, and, if so, 
under which leader? Summoned with other leading figures to give advice, 
Sir Herbert advocated the latter and, like Baldwin, agreed to serve under 
MacDonald in a three-party team, an arrangement which the King cordially 
approved. What seemed a promising scheme made a bad start when almost 
the whole of the Labour Party declined to participate. Sir Herbert returned 
to the Home Office and financial confidence was gradually restored. When, 
however, in the following year the Conservatives, who were in virtual 
control of affairs, decided on measures unacceptable to Free Traders, the 
Liberal Ministers resigned. There is no such thing as the verdict of history, 
only conflicting verdicts by individual historians. On this issue they con- 
tinue to differ as widely as on Chamberlain’s Munich policy and on Suez. 

Sir Herbert’s Ministerial career, which began in 1905, ended in 1932 
at the age of 62. Henceforth he was one of our Elder Statesmen, without 
an enemy, his reputation, unlike that of Lloyd George, unimpaired. The 
loss of his seat and the disintegration of the Liberal Party owing to internal 
strife and the rise of Labour rendered it easier for him in 1937 to accept 
the Peerage which he had previously declined, and as Leader of the Liberal 
Peers from 1944 onwards he was still able to address his countrymen on 
political and other issues. His aid was sought in industrial and cultural 
enterprises, the list of which enables us to realize that his appetite for 
work has defied the ravages of time. When Neville Chamberlain offered 
him a place in the Cabinet.after his fruitless visit to Hitler at Munich, 
he refused. 

The termination of his active political career set him free at last to put 
his convictions and reflections on the deepest problems of life and thought 
into literary shape. Without claiming to rank among professional 
philosophers like Russell and Whitehead, Bergson and Haldane, he was 
familiar with the guesses of the ages. Unlike most of the pundits he had 
studied religions and social systems in operation in many lands. In Belief 
and Action, Practical Ethics, An Unknown Land (his utopia) and in other 
works, we meet the same blend of realism and idealism which has always 
distinguished his public career. How many people can understand Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason or Hegel’s Logic? No one has to re-read a 
sentence of Lord Samuel to discover what it means. Having shed traditional 
Jewish doctrines in his early years, he rejected the claims of all the great 
faiths to possess a monopoly of truth. What little we have learned and 
can learn about the ultimate things is derived from reason. It is the religion 
of Humanism, a very different thing from atheism or dogmatic materialism. 
Length of days may be a curse as well as a blessing. In his case it has 
been an unmixed blessing. The preacher of the gospel of opportunity for 
il! has himself enjoyed the opportunity to give to the world all that he has 


to give. 


YIM 
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MUSIC— 
CENTENNIAL: PADEREWSKI 


NEVILLE CARDUS 


ADEREWSKI, born on November 18 a hundred years ago, died in 
P June, 1941, in his eighty-first year. Gramophone records of his 

playing, taken in years beyond his heyday as a pianist, reveal him 
up to devices nowadays called impossibly ‘‘romantic’’, one hand in front 
of the other, indulgent broken-chords, languishing rhythmical delays and so 
forth. He would no doubt be classified with Irving as “ham” by the 
higher criticism of 1960. To those of us brought up in a civilized world 
it is diverting to hear and read denigrations and ‘‘debunkings” of artists 
supposedly great half a century ago, denigrations and ‘“debunkings” 
spoken and written by people who firmly believe that the Leningrad 
Symphony Orchestra is not only a marvellous instrumental team, character- 
istically Soviet, but is musical in the way that the Vienna Philharmonic 
once was, and as the London Philharmonia now is. The same “‘debunkers” 
fall for, say, Colin Wilson as a serious and lettered writer, and accept as 
Irving’s superiors actors who can’t make themselves heard by word of 
mouth in the tenth row of the stalls. 

Any artist, creative or executive, is much influenced by the spirit of his 
age. Audiences today might smile at Paderewski now and again—at his 
aureoled yellow mane, and at his way of holding a hand over the keyboard 
as though about to pierce the veil and make relevation manifest. It is 
certain that audiences of half-a-century ago would have sat up, eyebrows 
raised politely, if they could have heard Cherkassy playing Chopin. 
Paderewski was a great pianist according to the taste and fashion of his 
period, which believed in music as a means of expressing emotion and 
thought subjectively. But primarily they regarded music, piano playing in 
particular, as part of the civilized scene, and one of the pleasures of a 
select public instructed up to a point in the art of living. 

It is, of course, a mistaken notion of today that Paderewski was a 
swooning “‘tempo-rubato”’ player of weak sentimental melodic outline and 
harp-like harmony. At one time he insisted on having the hammers of his 
instrument “‘flayed’’, so that he might produce a keener tone, a tone less 
than usually sensuous and ingratiating to the common ear. The modern 
and foolishly-mistaken view of Paderewski is that he was a darling of the 
salon, of alluring feminine appeal. Well, let us remember what Bernard 
Shaw wrote: “By the time I reached Paderewski’s concert on Tuesday 
last week [June, 1890] his concert was over, the audience in wild enthusiasm 
and the pianoforte a wreck.”” Shaw, prophetic of the reaction against 
romanticism to come (those young folk who are still ‘‘reacting’’ the same 
way are quite old-fashioned), could not by his temperament enjoy or 
understand Paderewski any more than he could enjoy or understand 
Irving. Shaw’s, in fact, was not a musical mind; I have known only one 
less musical and that was possessed by a music-critic colleague, now at 
peace. ‘‘Paderewski,”’ also wrote Shaw, ‘“‘a man of various moods, was 
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alert, humorous and delightful at his first recital; sensational, empty 
vulgar and violent at his second, and dignified, intelligent, almost sym- 
pathetic, at his third.”’ In spite of his prejudices, Shaw could be fair and 
generous, getting outside his skin to consider the object, or subject, ‘‘as 
it really is’’. 

Paderewski, bear it in mind, was a composer, a superb musician, as 
well as a pianist. These terms are not synonymous. Paderewski was 
a great man into the bargain. There may be his technical superiors amongst 
pianists of 1960—Sputniks of the keyboard and the air, flying by night 
from one engagement (New York) to another tomorrow (Budapest or 
Birmingham). But few pianists, alive or dead, have been, as men, as great 
as Paderewski, who was Premier of the new-born Poland in 1919 and a 
wise statesman. 

If Paderewski, as man and pianist, was “ham” and “romantic’’, so 
has Sir Winston Churchill been likewise. I am not old enough to have 
heard Paderewski play the piano in his best years. My lasting impression 
of him was received as recently as October, 1928, when he appeared in 
Manchester, one Saturday night. I was then critic in Manchester of the 
Guardian, and the account I now give of Paderewski is based very much 
on the notice | wrote 32 years ago. Paderewski was in his sixty-eighth 
year; the golden aureole had turned white, and he walked to the piano 
on the platform slowly, with a slight stoop. At once the crowded audience 
could feel a Presence. Before he appeared, the lights of the hall were 
lowered. This procedure seemed in keeping both with the occasion and 
Paderewski’s art, which certainly suggested from time to time the histrionic 
in the sense that the term denotes an attitude conscious and proud of 
itself. 

The evening began with the Symphonic Studies of Schumann, and | 
vividly remember that at once we, the audience, were made aware that 
he was again using an instrument with hard hammers. People born too 
recently even to have heard Paderewski may be surprised to learn that he, 
the supposed aromatist, fin de siécle, was always intent on a keen tone, so 
that no obscurities should occur, or any rhythmical weakness. In my notice 
of his playing at this Manchester concert of 1928 I wrote: — 

“He at times sought by a princely power and a princely indifference 
to give to Schumann a fuller and more majestic harmony than his 
instrument could achieve. Later in the evening his tone became so warm 
in Chopin, and so fascinating in its blended colour, that criticism was 
obliged to pause before stressing the disproportion, and even the dis- 
cordance, of much of Mr. Paderewski’s playing in Schumann. A wrong 
note or two (or more) counted for little; with a pianist of less clarity we 
might not have noticed or counted all of them. But is any artist even with 
long years of mastery behind him, ever at liberty to strain his instrument, 
his medium, to the point of the unmusical?” 

it will be seen that we who admired Paderewski, and have placed him 
far above nearly all other pianists of his period, did not listen to him 
uncritically. I often wander, as I go to concerts professionally nowadays, 
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how many performers would survive my pen from the standards applied 
to estimate Paderewski and others of his contemporaries. 


He indulged in pauses that endangered the urge of harmony in 
Schumann just at the point where Schumann was at his boldest and most 
symphonic. He often, in all music of the nineteenth century, dwelt on a 
phrase overlong, detaching it from its context. His excesses or exaggera- 
tions were of a kind which any well-bred and accomplished musician can 
easily avoid. As Paderewski was an accomplished musician, and well-bred 
far beyond the produciive capacity of the democratic, not to say com- 
mercial concert culture of 1960, it is common-sense to suppose that 
Paderewski’s indulgences, or “‘liberties”, were based on good reason. He 
lived at a time when music was regarded as a means of incorporating the 
spirit and brain-stuff of a composer, and he believed that not all the 
music was in the notes. But Paderewski, in treating a piece in his own 
way, Was not trying to impose his personality on that of Schumann, Chopin, 
Beethoven and the rest. He was seeking identity, seeking to find the right 
wave-length. For him a composition was not a fixed arrangement of notes 
to be transcribed literally in terms of a scientific sort of musicianship. 


My principal colleague music-critic on the Manchester Guardian was 
Samuel Langford. Here is a Langford view of Paderewski, rather different 
from mine, and entirely different from the common view: — 

“Perhaps nothing in the recital was more remarkable than its absolute 
rectitude, for during the whole of the programme Paderewski turned 
neither to the right hand or to the left to make an effect here or take a 
licence there, but, with scrupulous fidelity to the great composers whom 
he was interpreting, seemed hardly conscious of any other presence than 
their own. A keen lyricism is the major-key to his interpretations; but to 
one who heard him play much this same programme a quarter of a century 
ago” [Langford is writing of a concert in 1926] “‘a ripe easefulness and 
reflectiveness seemed almost to make his playing leisurely. He began the 
Bach Fantasie almost slowly, but it was splendidly strung on the instru- 
ment, and soon the impetuous rising passages and the grand arpeggios 
wrought on the listener’s mind a fine pulsation. Paderewski took the 
broader method of the Biilow interpretation instead of the more rapid 
and fussy arpeggios made fashionable by Mendelssohn; and he began 
the arpeggio sequence with grandeur and deliberation. He made long 
dominant pauses, and one especially long before the poignant recitative 
section. Rugged strength sank down to as masterly a tenderness and 
pathos . . . Yet, free and unrestrained as the whole composition is, it 
was played by Paderewski so much in the manner of one creating it that 
the view of music that would make it as so many planets singing together 
on their appointed way, received a striking illustration and vindication in 
this performance.” 


So there need be no silly talk in Paderewski’s centenary year to the effect 
that he was all “temperament” and not great in the “‘classics”’. 
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As my own experience of Paderewski, two years after Langford’s last, 
[ noted the “moving tragic stress in the E flat minor Polonaise of Chopin. 
The reading mingled scorn and revolt in proporiion, and the temporary 
calm in the middle section was kept in scale with the general storminess . 
The fourth Etude of the first book was more than a breathtaking bit of 
execution. It is usually played as a bravura exercise in velocity, but Mr. 
Paderewski lent to it a dynamic changeful energy which caused the music 
to act a drama of some sinister significance.’ 


My unforgettable impression of Paderewski is of him bent over the 
piano in the darkened, silent ha!!, as he meditated upon the A flat Sonata 
Op. 110 of Beethoven. He seemed io withdraw. The themes of the 
Sonata glance back to Beethoven’s past. The adagio has that awed hush 
which in Beethoven’s later period was his own secret. The solemn brief 
recitative is not for us to hear as music only. We can but ask ourselves: 
“God knows what Beethoven is saying now.”’ Paderewski’s tone in this 
passage seemed to lose contact with the world of the senses; tone somehow 
went out of the playing. It became shadelike audible brooding. I ended 
my notice of this concert this way: 


“The performance gave us to understand that Mr. Paderewski, if his 
original romanticism has not in old age been turned altogether to the 
ripeness that tells of the philosophic mind, at least can, when he is moved 
to it, put vain things away from him and go into the company of the 
gods and stand amongst them and talk with them in their own language.” 


That’s the way a young music-critic would write about music 30 years 
ago, provoked to such language by Paderewski and his like. It passes as 
very old-fashioned language now; and in the absence of Paderewskis it is 


easily avoided or nipped in the bud. 


TO 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 
born November 30th, 1874 


Sprung from great forbears, you, their greatest son, 
Tough nurtured on Britannia’s doughty breast 
And high Atlantic venture, have with zest 

Fought out the fight and life’s hard battle won; 


Not in ascetic mood, in puckish fun, 


Your words of gold, your deadliest dart a jest. 

Now, in the evening, faithful, you may rest 

Content, with fame secure and duty done. 
ent, ; 


Brave warrior, statesman, prophet, child and friend, 


Who on your heights serene remember yet 

The dark pit where you played your finest part! 

What though black clouds obscure, near journey’s end 
The promised land? You'll top the parapet, 

Tears in your eyes but victory in your heart. 


SAMUEL SOLOMON 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
PARIS — AND THEN NEW YORK 
SIR RICHARD MACONACHIE 


HE visit of Mr. Khrushchev to New York has made it all the more 
T desirable that Western publicists should reach some coherent 

appreciation of the guiding principles of Soviet foreign policy before 
they deal with its further manifestations. At present such an appreciation 
seems still to be lacking, and many of those puzzled by Mr. Khrushchev’s 
action in sabotaging the Paris “Summit” Conference, must have been 
disappointed by the meagre guidance on the subject given by the leaders 
of the Western Powers, and by the press in this country. 

On May 25, President Eisenhower was reported to have said that the 
Conference had failed “because basic Soviet policies had turned about”’, 
and although this would have been a development of historic importance, 
he was not quoted as citing any evidence in support of his view. 

Chancellor Adenauer considered that, although it was plain that Mr. 
Khrushchev had come to Paris with the intention of sabotaging the Con- 
ference, it was “too early to speculate about his reasons’’. 

But one would naturally suppose that long before this the Intelligence 
Bureaux of the Western Powers would have prepared their considered 
appreciations of Soviet policy, and kept these under constant review for 
the guidance of their chiefs, and if this had been done, the time for 
““speculation”, which Dr. Adenauer said had not yet come, would surely 
have passed long before. 

Mr. Macmillan’s expression of his “deep disappointment”, and the 
phrase used in his letter to Mr. Khrushchev—‘‘I simply do not understand” 
—would, if taken literally, suggest that the information available to him 
was not enough to explain the change in the Soviet attitude, but should 
perhaps be regarded as diplomatic parlance. 

The general impression to be gained from Press comment at this time 
was that a sudden and important change had occurred in Soviet policy, 
either for undiscoverable reasons, or because Mr. Khrushchev had received 
a warning from some third party—such as Marshal Malinowsky or Mr. 
Chou En-lai—that his interpretation of “peaceful coexistence”, as shown 
by the cordiality of his behaviour towards President Eisenhower at Camp 
David, was contrary to Marxist principles and must be abandoned. 

Marshal Malinowsky soon dropped out of this picture, but the theory 
of Chinese influence lasted longer. On this theory, however, it is difficult 
to account for the fact that Mr. Khrushchev’s subsequent visit to Austria 
was given wide coverage by Moscow radio as proof of the Soviet policy 
of “peaceful coexistence”, the very policy which he was supposed to have 
abandoned when he sabotaged the Conference. Nor is any reason given 
why Mr. Khrushchev should defer to Chinese views at Paris, and flaunt 
his defiance of them at Vienna a few weeks later. 

Shorty after the U2 incident, considerable interest was aroused by a 
letter to The Times from Dr. Sargant, tracing a connection between the 
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methods of Soviet propaganda and Pavlov’s experiments with the nervous 
reactions of dogs. The inconsistencies, however, in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
pronouncements have been so obvious that they could hardly be relied 
upon to produce the same effect on Western statesmen as Pavlov’s “positive 
and negative conditioned stimuli” did on his dogs, and one must conclude 
that he had some further end in view. Dr. Sargant’s letter, in fact, throws 
more light on the technique of Soviet propaganda than on its purpose, and 
suggests an answer to the question “Show?”’ rather than to the far more 
important question “‘why?’’ So too the ventilation in the Press of the 
possible influence of some third party replied tentatively to the question 
“who?’’, but again left the question ‘“‘why?”’ unanswered. For even if a 
change of attitude had been suggested to Mr. Khrushchev he must have 
been convinced that there were good reasons for making it. 

In short, British commentators cannot yet be said to have agreed upon 
any coherent and convincing explanation of the Paris fiasco, and in a talk 
broadcast on July 19 Mr. Carroll, diplomatic correspondent of the Sunday 
Times, frankly admitted this failure. He described Mr. Khrushchev’s 
behaviour as the diplomatic “‘conundrum of 1960”, rendered all the more 
puzzling by the fact that the attitude of individual Russians towards 
Western correspondents continued to be cordial even while Mr. Khrushchev 
was launching his bitter attacks on their Governments. Mr. Caroll expected 
such outbursts to continue until after the Presidential election in the United 
States. The Soviet authorities might then be expected to make an approach 
to the new President in friendly terms, and if this was received with caution, 
to claim that once more their efforts for peace had been frustrated, thus 
winning another round in the arena of international propaganda. 

This picture of failure to explain the past and of continued diplomatic 
defeat in the future reminds one uncomfortably of a passage in Constantine 
Fitz Gibbon’s When the Kissing had to Stop. The Communist agent, 
O'Mahony, is reporting to General Nikitin: ‘““You were no doubt brought 
up to believe that this City of London was lost in a perpetual fog. That is 
no longer true. But the fog persists in their minds . . . Foggy minds have 
led them so far. Let the fog thicken.” 

In the House of Commons debate on May 30 several speakers agreed 
that “‘amateur detective’’ work on the causes of the Paris fiasco was 
“pointless and out of place’—a view reminiscent of Dr. Adenauer’s that 
speculation was premature. 

But the defeatism of the professionals does not alter the fact that there 
must be an answer to the conundrum of Mr. Khrushchev’s behaviour. 
As this answer may supply the key to Soviet foreign policy at the present 
time, and so a way of escape from O’Mahony’s “‘fog’’, even an amateur, 
with only reason as his guide, may be forgiven for attempting to find it. 
Such an attempt can hardly be pointless, although owing to the popular 
distrust of reason in this country, it may be regarded as presumptuous. 
In a tribute recently paid to Sir Hugh Foot’s work in Cyprus by—signifi- 
cantly perhaps—a Member of Parliament, his achievement was ascribed 
to “feeling for the solution by instinct, rather than arguing it out by mere 
reason’’. Instinct, however, has not produced any satisfactory results in 
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the present instance, and so, encouraged by Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick’s plea 
that we should “base our policy” (in regard to Germany) “‘on rational 
thinking”, one may look to see whether ‘‘mere reason”’ can be of use here. 
The objective will be a working hypothesis (based either on admitted facts 
or, when these are not available, the weight of probability), which will 
explain the recent changes in Mr. Khrushchev’s attitude. It is not to be 
stated dogmatically, and might of course need modification in the light 
of future evenis. : 

Now if, as has been suggested, Mr. Khrushchev’s vagaries were just 
exhibitions of natural temperament, it would clearly be a waste of time to 
look for a rational explanation of them. But the emphasis which the 
Supreme Soviet has always placed on planning, their much publicized 
replacement of Stalin’s personal domination by the doctrine of collective 
authority, amd even the Russians’ supremacy as chess players, combine 
to make it most unlikely that a vital interest, such as their relations with 
the Western Powers, would be left to the improvisations of a single in- 
dividual, however forceful and picturesque a personality he might be. 

It seems possible that considerations of this kind have been obscured 
by the “personalization of news” which, long established as a principle by 
the popular press in this country, seems now to have infected the “‘quality” 
newspapers. In pursuance of it, conflicts of interests and policies tend 
to be portrayed as gladiatorial contests between individuals—President 
Eisenhower—Mr. Chou En-lai—Mr. Khrushchev—Mr. Macmillan and the 
rest. It would be in accordance with this principle to exaggerate the degree 
of control over Soviet policy which Mr. Khrushchev is reported to have 
established in 1957. However this may be, most publicists agree with 
Dr. Adenauer that Mr. Khrushchev came to Paris with the intention of 
sabotaging the conference, and that this decision had nothing to do with 
the U2 affair. 

The probability thus seems to be that the sabotaging of the Conference 
was an act of policy approved by the Supreme Soviet, although the time 
and manner of its execution may well have been left to Mr. Khrushchev. 

The question then arises whether President Eisenhower was right in 
holding that the collapse of the Conference was due to a turn about of 
“basic Soviet policies”. It may be noted that another eminent American, 
Professor A. L. Goodhart, implied his disagreement with this view when, 
in a letter to The Times on July 17, he wrote of “Mr. Khrushchev’s recent 
variations in mood’’. 

It has already been noticed that the Soviet authorities themselves, so 
far from announcing any change of their policy, have insisted that, even 
after Paris, it has continued to be one of “‘peaceful coexistence’. To the 
ordinary Englishman it may seem ridiculous to suggest that Mr. 
Khrushchev and the Soviet press could carry on a campaign of virulent 
invective against the Western Powers, if they were really following a policy 
of “peaceful coexistence”. But by now one should have learned enough 
of the Soviet leaders’ capacity for ‘double think” and “‘double talk” to 
realize that by “‘peace” the Russian publicists mean, not an active striving 
for a relaxation of international tension with a view, eventually, to friendly 
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co-operation (such as our moralists are never tired of telling us should 
be its meaning), but simply the negative state of not being at war. The 
claim made by Pravda that Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Austria gave proof of 
the policy of “peaceful coexistence”’ shows that, to the Soviet mind, such a 
policy does not preclude an attitude of bitter opposition to the West. This 
point is made more explicitly by Mr. Ponomarev, who in a recent article in 
Pravda—as reported by The Times—argued that “peaceful coexistence” 
was “‘another kind of class struggle’; it ‘“‘eroded and weakened the 
capitalist system’. At the same he agrees with Mr. Khrushchev that 
actual war must be avoided, and indeed goes so far as to say that “all 
mankind is vitally interested in averting war”. The avoidance of war and 
the simultaneous maintenance of tension thus seem to be the guiding 
principles of Soviet policy towards the West. 

The reason for this two-sided policy is to be found rather in the relations 
of the Soviet Government with its own people than in any activities of the 
Western powers. As a totalitarian Government drawing its members from 
a small minority in a vast country, the Soviet authorities must necessarily 
keep a close eye on the formation of public opinion. The restrictions on 
the freedom of speech and of the Press, and the use of the law courts as 
“organs of power’’—in fact the whole apparatus of the police state—while 
tending to make the formation of public opinion difficult, set up stresses 
and strains for which there is no outlet, as there is in a democracy, in the 
form of periodic elections leading to a change of Government. 

It is owing to this essential weakness of the totalitarian state, that if in 
spite of all the repressive machinery, public opinion on any subject shows 
signs of forming, it must be manipulated and steered in a direction which 
will not threaten the stability of the régime, or, in the last resort, suppressed. 
The case of Pasternak showed how sensitive the Soviet authorities are to 
the expression of awkward views on the liberty of the individual. 

The majority of visitors to Russia agree that on one subject public 
opinion in that country has already taken definite shape, and that is on the 
necessity of avoiding war. The expression of this opinion comes from too 
many sources in Russia to have been organized by Intourist, and in view of 
the sufferings of the Russian people in the last war, there is no reason to 
suppose that their attitude is anything but genuine. 

In adopting the avoidance of war as a principle of policy the Soviet 
authorities seem to be in accord with the anxious wishes of their people. 
But this is not enough. The avoidance of war must be advertised to their 
people as solely due to the efforts of the Soviet leaders. Hence Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visits to Western capitals, where he behaves genially to his 
hosts, mixes when he can with the crowd, making an earthy joke or two, 
patting the children’s heads and so coming to be regarded by the man 
in the street, who is constitutionally loth to believe that a man can “‘smile 
and smile and be a villain’’, as not such a bad bloke—or guy—as he has 
been made out to be. As Salvador de Madariaga has said, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
salesmanship tends to be accepted by Western public opinion as a promise 
of peace, in the Western—not the Soviet—sense of the word. These 
pleasant scenes are given the full treatment by the press of the Western 
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countries, the caption writers excelling themselves in picturesque clichés. 
These doings are, of course, also fully reported in the Soviet press and 
radio, as evidence of their Government’s essentially peaceful aims. 

But any development of this synthetic honeymoon into a real détente, 
resulting in friendly co-operation and exchange of ideas between the peoples 
of Russia and the West, would not only cut across the declared policy 
of “peaceful coexistence” (by which, as has been noticed, the capitalist 
system is to be “eroded and weakened”), but might also—and this is 
probably a more important consideration—lead to stirrings of a demand 
for greater individual liberty inside Russia. Consequently the machine 
must be put into reverse, and the amenities of Mr. Khrushchev’s attitude 
replaced at the first plausible opportunity, by venomous abuse of the 
Western Powers and their leaders. But as the resulting state of international 
tension is contrary to the Russian people’s desire for peace, it must be 
represented as due to the treacherous activities of the Western Powers 
threatening the security of the fatherland. In these conditions the Russian 
people may be expected to forget their grievances and to rally round 
their Government which, with all its drawbacks, seems to offer the only 
hope of successful defence against the Western aggressor. (it must be 
admitted that the Soviet authorities have been fortunate in having been 
presented by the Western Powers with plausible opportunities for 
manceuvres of this sort. The Suez affair, the flight of the U2 so nearly 
coinciding with the opening of the Paris conference, the uncompromising 
tone of the speeches made by persons in high positions in the United States 
before that conference was due to meet—as quoted by Mr. Khrushchev 
in his letter to Mr. Macmillan— and the case of the B47, naturally come 
to mind, but when a plausible excuse is not available, a quite fantastic 
one like the charge of “aggression” in the Congo is made to serve the 
purpose.) 

If this thesis were correct, it would explain the general policy of the 
Soviet authorities towards the West, and Mr. Khrushchev’s volte face at 
Paris would then be a manifestation of this policy, not a puzzling aberration 
from it. 

Some possible objections may be considered. It might be said that the 
Soviet belief that international tension is favourable to their own position 
is a matter of pure theory, not based on any actual evidence. It may be 
recalled, however, that at the end of the First War, the ill-advised British 
ventures in support of the White forces on Russian soil did much to arouse 
popular enthusiasm for the Bolshevik cause, and are still occasionally 
cited by the Soviet press to illustrate the inveterate hostility of the capitalist 
powers. In the March issue of Harpers’ Magazine, Earl Browder, who 
was in a position to know, makes the interesting point that Stalin, as soon 
as the “hot war” with Germany was over, needed the “cold war’’—‘‘to 
keep up the sharp international tensions by which aione he could maintain 
his régime.” So if the present Soviet authorities have come to regard 
international tension as necessary to the stability of their régime, they 
would only be drawing on past experience, and following the precedent of 
Stalin. 
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Again, it may be asked how, if Soviet policy is really intended to avoid 
war, can one account for the provocative attitude of the Soviet authorities, 
as for instance in threatening military action against the British and French 
forces on the Suel Canal, or against the aerodromes used for such recon- 
naissance flights as those of U2. The answer is that they must be satisfied 
from the repeated assurances given by the Western leaders of their 
dedication to the cause of peace, that there is no real danger of such threats 
leading to war. They are likely to be confirmed in this conviction by the 
much advertised activities of the Aldermaston marchers, and by the efforts 
of some publicists to persuade the British people that surrender to Soviet 
domination would be preferable to the risk of nuclear war. From Moscow 
the margin of safety must in fact look fairly wide. 

The tendency on the part of some journalists to look for the cause of 
ihe Paris fiasco in certain conditions existing at that particular time, such as 
Khrushchev’s supposed pique at the uncompromising speeches delivered 
hortly before by prominent figures in the United States, or the Chinese 
objections to the Soviet’s attitude towards the West, seems to overlook 
the fact that there are precedents for this sudden change of attitude by the 
Soviet leaders. Mr. Isaac Deutscher in his book, The Great Contest, recalls 
these, when, writing before the Paris meeting, he speaks—rather too 
optimistically as the event proved—of the “‘backhanded abruptness with 
which Soviet diplomacy acted only a few years ago’’, and goes on to say 
that Moscow is no longer fearful of Western spies, real or imaginary. 


This series of Soviet actions cannot be satisfactorily explained by 
reference to conditions obtaining at the time of only one of them, and one 
must look for the causes of the series in some continuing feature of Soviet 
policy. 


ihe conclusions reached may be briefly summarized: 


The change at Paris was one of attitude not of policy: not the mani- 
festation of a “‘wind of change’, but merely a change of wind, such as has 
occurred before and may occur again. These sudden changes of attitude 
are not spontaneous or genuine, but are the outcome of a deliberate policy, 
arising out of the internal situation in Russia. This is ™“ to say that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s posturings may not provide talking pons for his toadies 
among the Western peoples to mislead what are known in Communist 
jargon as “innocents” clubs’? (peace pledgers, unilateral disarmers and so 
on), as to his real intentions. They may also have some effect on the more 
naive representatives of the uncommitted peoples. But in the main they are 
aimed at the Russian people, and are for home consumption. 

The central features of Soviet policy towards the West remain what they 
have consistently been, the avoidance of war, and the maintenance of 
tension through what is described as the policy of “peaceful coexistence”’, 
intended (as explained by Soviet publicists themselves) to ‘“‘erode and 
weaken the capitalist system.” The “implacable hostility’? of the Soviet 
Government towards the West has, in spite of the efforts of Western leaders 
to secure a détente, continued unchanged, and so far as one can see 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan have got no further with Mr. 
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Khrushchev than Neville Chamberlain did with Hitler, or F. D. Roosevelt 
with Stalin. 

The present divergence between the attitude of individual Russians and 
that of their Government, instead of being inexplicable, as Mr. Carroll 
found it, is an essential factor which provides the key to the present 
situation. 

In short, the reason why the Soviet change of policy at Paris has not 
been satisfactorily explained, is that no such change took place. 

In putting forward this hypothesis the writer would claim as his exemplar 
not Sherlock Holmes or Father Brown, but rather the child in the old 
story, who pointed out to his elders and betters that the Emperor was in 
fact wearing no clothes at all. 


The proceedings of the General Assembly of the United Nations pro- 
vided some interesting sidelights on these conclusions, without, it seems, 
invalidating them. 

To quote a few instances: — 

The unexampled violence of Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches, coupled with 
his ostentatious encouragement of such opponents of Western Governments 
as Castro or the Algerian rebels, might have been taken to show that he 
has finally abandoned any professions of “peaceful coexistence”. But his 
vindication of Communist China as adhering to this principle—one of the 
famous five sponsored by Chou En-lai and Mr. Nehru in 1954—clearly 
implied that this was not so. (In view of recent events in Tibet and on 
the North-East frontier of India, Mr. Nehru must have been especially 
interested in this example of Communist “double think’’.) 

On October 6 The Times published a “‘guide to Soviet tactics at the 
United Nations” under the caption ‘“‘Mr. Khrushchev’s changes of mood”, 
and referred to what happened at Paris as a change of this sort, and not as 
one of policy. 

Particularly apt was an Ogonyok cartoon showing Mr. Khrushchev 
steering the Soviet ship of state towards the United Nations Assembly, 
with a verse from an official poet to the effect that there was no reason 
to fear rough waves or storms, when the helm was in such sure and 
experienced hands. This was a timely reminder of what the Western 
commentator tends to overlook—the importance of their home market to 
the Soviet leaders and propagandists. 
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RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC RACE WITH AMERICA 
PAT SLOAN 


HE Big Race between the USSR and USA for the world’s highest 
production per head of population together with the greatest amount 
of leisure is now on. . . at least on the Russian side. From being fifth 

in the world in industrial production in 1913, and with an output of 
industry at that time one-thirteenth of that of the USA, the USSR has 
begun to challenge the USA, already having emerged as the world’s second 
industrial power. 

For very many years Russia’s statistics were regarded as suspect. But 
her performance in the last war, discrediting the dismal prophets that the 
‘Nazi armies would cut through the Red Army like a hot knife through 
butter,” her rapid recovery, and her more recent achievements in technical 
education and the Sputniks, have won official recognition in the USA that 
American supremacy is seriously challenged. 

“When we win in this economic competition with the US,” Khrushchev 
said last year, “we shall only have completed the initial phase of the 
building of Communism. The economic level reached in this phase will 
not be the end of our road, but only a half-way station, at which we shall 
overtake capitalism’s most developed country, leave it behind and push 
thead.”” And the American observer, Adlai Stevenson, who has been 

ne of the foremost Americans to recognize the profound effects the 
seven Year Plan is likely to have, wrote on his return from Russia last 
year that “the new seven-year plan for industrial development, if achieved, 
will bring Russia close to American living standards in another decade.” 
(Friends and Enemies, p. xiv). 

The important fact is that Stevenson and Khrushchev agree in principle; 
only a difference of five years separates their estimates. Interesting too is 
the comment of Peter Wiles of Oxford in the State Department’s Problems 
of Communism of this January-February. Discussing what he calls the 
Soviet “obsession” with heavy industry, he none-the-less concludes that 
“in the long run, if Soviet consumption continues to grow at anything like 
its present rate, it will exceed the American.”’ And in the Sir Alfred Herbert 
lecture to the Institution of Production Engineers in this country last 
December, Dr. D. F. Galloway, after a five week visit to the USSR, said 
that “present evidence suggests that the ambitious targets set by the current 
seven-year plan will be achieved, and hence the claim that by 1970 the 
Soviet Union will rank first in the world both for physical volume of 
production and production per head of population should not be ignored.” 

Already, as regards leisure, the USSR can claim to have surpassed the 
USA. By the end of this year the seven-hour day will be universal, and 
the maximum working week of 40 hours by the end of next year. All 
Soviet workers enjoy a two-weeks minimum paid annual holiday, and 
ilmost one-third of them already enjoy four weeks. While the average 
level of consumption is still well below the American, already the Soviet 
iuthorities can show a modest but steadily growing list of goods in which 
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Soviet per capita production has exceeded that of the USA. Such goods 
include the metals, nickel, manganese and chromium; the fuel, peat; such 
crops as sugar beet, wheat, rye, barley and flax; such machinery as combine 
harvesters; and last year, for the first time, Soviet butter production per 
head of population surpassed the American. This was not only due to a 
further rise in Soviet production but to a fall in the American. 

Already the total production of both coal and milk in the USSR have 
eaceeded the American totals, but owing to the greater population it will 
take this year or next for Soviet outputs per head to exceed those of the 
USA. Some other Soviet products whose output per head of population 
is likely soon to surpass the American are iron ore, cement and woollen 
goods. 

In all the main fields except one, the rate of development in the USSR 
is now higher than in the USA. This exception is electric power, in which 
the American rate of increase was still faster than the Soviet last year. 

Every year now, assuming the present rates of growth of the two 
economies, the USSR is likely to claim that it has surpassed the USA in 
more fields of per capita production. This does not, of course, automatic- 
ally mean superiority over the USA in consumption, at least until distribu- 
tion is as efficiently organized in the USSR as in the USA. For example, 
though last year’s total output per head of butter in the USSR surpassed 
that of the USA, Khrushchev discovered when visiting Omsk in Siberia 
that butter had been completely unobtainable there for some time. He 
sharply criticized those in charge of trade for this. 

Up to now, because of the former backwardness to be overcome, pro- 
duction has been the main priority in the USSR. However, it is now being 
realized that distribution requires more attention. A recent articie in 
Planned Economy (No. 2, 1960) points out that while the volume of retail 
trade grew 2.7 times between 1940 and 1958 the total number of shops 
and catering establishments grew only by one-third. During the period 
1957 to 1959 the volume of trade grew three times as fast as the trading 
system. This explains the peculiar fact that as supplies in the USSR in- 
crease it is still possible to see queues—waiting for shops to open, or inside 
the shops waiting to be served—such as have struck so many foreign 
observers. Only an increase in the number, efficiency or size of shops 
will remedy this, and the matter is now receiving considerable attention. 
There is no reason to suppose that, by the time production per head has 
in general caught up with the USA, the shopping system will not also 
equal that of the USA in efficiency. 

Of course the setting of a target of catching up with and surpassing 
the USA in output per head in general does not mean that in every detail 
the American economic pattern is to be copied by the USSR. For ene 
thing, far more free goods and services already accrue to the Soviet 
population than to the American in the form of social services, particularly 
health service and education. In the future social services in the USSR 
will be developed still further. But also there are different geographical 
and climatic conditions. Because of the Soviet Union’s size, the total 
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resources that must be sunk in the transport system, to provide a service 
to the consumer equal to that of the USA, is much greater than in America. 
Again, the vast cold belt in the USSR means that for the majority of the 
population the quota of warm winter clothes that is necessary is consider- 
ably greater, on the average, than for the people of the USA. 

Eating habits are different. While, for example, the production of milk 
and milk products per head in the USSR is about to surpass that of the 
USA, this is not so with regard to cheese. In the USA and Britain hard 
cheeses form an important part of diet, while the consumption of the 
lighter types of milk product such as yoghourt, kefir (another yoghourt-type 
product), smetana (curdled sour cream) and tvorog (a form of granulated 
cream cheese) is limited to the purchasers at a few delicatessen stores. 
But these, not cheese, are the main forms of milk product of mass con- 
sumption in the USSR. No sudden conversion to the Anglo-American 
love of hard cheeses is contemplated. Similarly, with regard to other goods 
where traditional tastes differ. 

Then there are types of American goods which will never be produced 
in the USSR, such as horror comics, and the vast quantities of paper 
used purely for advertising. Again, there is no intention in the USSR 
of catching up with the USA in the production of automobiles for private 
use—the proclaimed alternative is to provide for Soviet citizens ‘‘the best 
public transport system in the world”’, thus avoiding the chronic congestion 
which is now afflicting the cities of the western world. 

Already the Moscow Underground carries more passengers per day 
than London, and other big cities, like Leningrad and Kiev, are having 
Undergrounds. Fares on Moscow’s Underground are a standard _half- 
rouble for any distance. Now new regular “bus” taxi services are being 
introduced. In Moscow 13 lines operate from the centre to points on the 
outskirts. Luxury cars for hire ply at five minute intervals from morning 
to night, taking up passengers at fixed stops and putting them down at 
request, for a flat rate of one rouble for any journey. The development 
of such novel forms of city transport should be showing some interesting 
results by 1970. 

On housing, which has hitherto been the Achilles’ heel of Soviet living 
standards, big progress is now being recorded. The average floor space 
per head in the USSR is still low, about 72 square feet (while in new council 
flats in Coventry, for example, it is about 180). The average for the USA 
is hard to compute, but as recently as last October the New York Nation 
revealed that at least one million of New York’s eight million people live 
“in packed squalor, six and ten to a room, in slum tenements whose mere 
existence is a nauseous stench on the air—tenements so rat-infested that, 
on the average, 100 persons a year are badly chewed . . .” Perhaps the 
Soviet aim of surpassing the USA in average housing is not as hard to 
achieve as we might imagine. At any rate, the Soviet Academician, 
Strumlin, estimates that Soviet housing floor-space per head by 1980 will be 
three times the 1958 figure, or averaging about 216 square feet per head, 
or considerably above that of our present new council houses in Coventry. 
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The new type of competition in production and living standards has 
been launched by the USSR, but cannot yet be said to have been taken 
up by the USA. Soviet present calculations are based on the estimate that 
Soviet production will rise at least 8.6 per cent per year (last year was 
considerably higher) and the American by 2 per cent. American estimates, 
quoted in The Observer on January 10 this year, variously put the Soviet 
rate of increase at 7 per cent per annum against America’s 2.3, or a Soviet 
rate of 8.9 per cent as against America’s 4.1 per cent. Whatever the 
differences, they all now recognize the rapid expansion of the Soviet 
economy compared with that of the USA. 


Far from consciously competing, the American authorities are still 
obsessed with devices for reducing or restricting production. Only this 
spring the President asked Congress to increase the “land bank’’, that is, 
the amount of land deliberately withdrawn from cultivation, in order to 
prevent “‘over-production’’. Similarly, in industry, fear of “surpluses” is 
as common a factor in determining output plans as a desire for increased 
production. 


Unless, therefore, there is some sort of “‘New Deal’ in the USA, with 
a deliberate Government policy of stimulating production in all fields, 
whether for greater services to the population at home or for aid to under- 
developed countries, the American rate of advance is likely to remain 
far behind that of the USSR, with the inevitable result forecast by 
Khrushchev. If, on the other hand, some form of “‘New Deal” were to 
be adopted, then the rate of American production could be considerably 
increased, the supremacy of the USA over the USSR in the economic field 
would be prolonged, and the American population and populations of 
underdeveloped countries would be likely to be the gainers. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO STUDENT REVOLT 
PHILLIP A. THOMPSON 


Phillip A. Thompson graduated in 1958 from a Negro college in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and is now studying in Stockholm. He edited the student newspaper at Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, and is a free-lance contributor to the U.S. Negro weekly “The 
Pittsburgh Courier’ and to the Swedish dailies “Svenska Dagbladct’ and “Stockholms 
Tidningen’’. 


960 has been quite a year for student protest demonstrations through- 
|] out the world. University students have agitated strongly against 
governments and situations which were not to their liking. The non- 
violent “‘sit-in” demonstrations of the Negro students in the Southern states 
of the U.S.A. have, since the beginning of February, spread rapidly over 
the country, gathering momentum and adherents, as well as starting related 
movements. In July, the entire movement took on political aspects as the 
two major American political parties were forced to take positions as to 
not only general aspirations of the Negro minority, but also the “‘sit-in’’. 


© 


In itself, the ‘‘sit-in’”” movement is the first important American instance 
of student direct action for social reform. Yet the shock in the US was 
even greater when the student agitation arose not in the North, but in the 
land of the not quite dead Klu Klux Klan and the quite alive White 
Citizens’ Councils, a land where the memories of the Autherine Lucy case 
in Alabama and the violence of Little Rock were far from dead. 


But the four young Negro students in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
evidently did not allow the Southern past to deter them from their goal, 
when they walked one afternoon in February into the local branch of 
F. W. Woolworth, a national chain store, sat down at the counter and 
requested service They were refused service, but they remained seated 
and announced that they would stay until served. They remained until 
the store closed. In this quiet manner these four students touched off a 
chain reaction among Negro students throughout the South—a reaction 
that served notice upon the white South that Negroes intend to fight, on 
all fronts, Southern traditions and customs of segregation. 


This spontaneous movement was not planned by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People (NAACP), and in reality caught 
the NAACP as well as other anti-segregation organizations off-guard, since 
they were concentrating their attention on lobbying in favour of a strong 
civil right law before the US Senate at that time. However, the movement 
quickly spread throughout the South, primarily through the Southern news- 
papers, as other Negro students read about the protest “‘sit-in’’ and soon 
adopted similar tactics for their cities. 


The tenacity and the durability of the “sit-in” movement caused these 
organizations to accept it and to try to work with the movement. After 
the arrest of hundreds of Negro students throughout the South, the NAACP 
pledged itself to their legal defence, while other organizations moved in 
to help guide the movement and give it stronger force. 


4 
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In the months since February, the movement spread to practically every 
major city in the South; economic boycotts of segregating stores were 
started as a co-feature of the “sit-in”; then sympathy boycotts of the 
Northern branches of chain stores which segregate in the South, by Negro 
and white Northern students; more arrests followed; some violence 
occurred; and eventually some cities caved in to the demands. 


The Southern press has, as a group, reported news related to the “‘sit-in” 
rather factually, with relatively little editorial comment. Strangely enough, 
many of the misinterpretations or news-items slightly harmful to the “‘sit- 
in’ have come from what is deemed the sympathetic press. This has been 
primarily because these periodicals have attempted to analyze and interpret. 


Magazines ofier four principal interpretations. Such contentions are: 
(1) the movement represents the dissatisfaction of the Negroes in general 
and the youth in particular with the slow pace of integration and anger with 
the attempts to sidetrack it; (2) it is a revolt against the old leadership class 
and the Negro middle class; (3) the students are dissatisfied with the 
NAACP and its legal approach to problems; (4) the Gandhi-Martin Luther 
King, Jr., type of non-violent passive resistance is more tactic than belief. 

Of these four contentions only the first one is universally accepted as 
fact. The others contain elements of truth, but are rather weakly based 


; 


upon carefully selected facts to support the writer’s hypothesis and generally ' 


have ignored all other evidence to the contrary. The two best reportages 


of the “‘sit-in’’ have come from white sources. The one supplying most 


misinterpretations is by a Negro writer in a respected American magazine. 

Helen Fuller, a writer well acquainted with all aspects of the Southern 
situation, has written the soundest and most reliable report of the “‘sit-in” 
and the “‘Negro protest” in the Liberal New Republic. She has stuck 
carefully to telling the story as it is and has not attempted to interpret, but 
her story disproves most misinterpretations. 

The Observer's Washington correspondeat, P. O’Donovan, in the early 
days of the “‘sit-in” wrote an article which was extremely sound reporting 
and discussed reasons and background with insight. O’Donovan’s only 
fault was that he too easily judged the non-violent technique as its tactic. 

It was, however, a Negro, Louis Lomax, writing in the June issue of 
Harper’s Magazine who was responsible for the greatest number of mis- 
interpretations. Many will remain because of the respectability of his 
magazine and the fact that he is a Negro who should know more than 
others about this predicament. 

Lomax, a television and free-lance writer, centres his article on the second 
and third points. He has based much of it upon certain information he 
has as to internal disagreements in the NAACP and upon the violent 
attack of one of the latter-day leaders of the “‘sit-in”’, divinity student James 
Lawson, on the NAACP and the Negro middle class. Through good 
writing but specious logic he linked this with the “‘sit-in’” movement. 

James Lawson, the inspiration for Lomax’s article, was pushed into the 
spotlight, when Vanderbilt University, in Nashville, Tennessee, where he 
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was one of the few Negro divinity students, expelled him for his part in 
organizing a “‘sit-in’” in Nashville. Lawson, 31 years old, can hardly be 
considered a “youth”. Rather, he belongs to that group of ‘““Young Turks” 
which includes Martin Luther King, Jr., and is taking over the Negro 
leadership in the South from the old “Uncle Toms”’ and ‘“‘do-nothings”’. 


But it is this change of leadership, perhaps similar to the national trend 
in America that pushes forward men of the age of Kennedy and Nixon 
instead of their elders, that has led to the wide range of misconceptions. 


Lomax missed what the Observer’s O’Donovan saw: primarily, that the 
“sit-in” is tied in with the increase of the Negro middle class as that group 
has become more of a real middle class. O’Donovan realized that the 
students could act as they did because the middle class status of many of 
their parents freed the parents from the economic counter-pressures that 
the Southern white community could once exert on protesting Negroes. 

What one expected Lomax to say about the “sit-in” and the change 
of leadership in his article, ““The Negro Revolt against the Negro Leaders’’, 
he did not say. Instead he concentrated on the conflict within the NAACP 
in recent years, the danger of conflict between the NAACP and M. L. 
King’s recently formed Southern Christian Leadership Conference, and the 
agreement and truce between the two organizations. On the whole, Lomax 
told much of which the average Negro, revolting against the Uncle Toms, 
is unaware as to the national hierarchy of these organizations. 

Lomax’s article said nothing about the extreme “‘middle-classness” of 
the Negro youth nor about the real nature of the non-violent passive 
resistance movement (which was what one expected from a Negro writer 
supposedly acquainted with the problems). One would expect a writer of 
Lomax’s reputed ability (at least I did) to discuss from the Negro side the 
ambivalence of goals not only among the so-called leadership group, but 
also among the youths—the rebels. 


If Lomax or some other Negro writer had done this, much of the dis- 
illusion and confusion that many young Northern white liberals have later 
come to feel about the protest movement could have been avoided. For 
example, Ted Dienstfry, a University of Chicago senior, in an article in 
Commentary, June, 1960, wrote of his attendance at a Southern conference 
on the “‘sit-in’’. He is clearly disappointed at the confusion of goals and 
leadership behind the “‘sit-in’’. What has struck him most is the real under- 
lying disagreement among the students, as they try to agree on the methods 
and goals of their protest—which they have verbally accepted. Moreover, 
the young white liberal, without saying so, is a bit shocked at the place 
of extreme importance given to James Lawson, the divinity student expelled 
from Vanderbilt, and the complete submission to his views. (These are 
not at all times the real beliefs of the students.) 


Behind all these problems lies the double nature of the Negro. He is 
both an American and a Negro. He possesses attributes and aspirations 
of both of these components of his nature. As the American labourer 
and trade unionist did not turn to Socialism because what he really desired 
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was “the betterment of himself through his own efforts”’ and middle-class 
ideas, neither can the Negro strongly condemn the “middle-classness” of 
the old leadership group because he desires for himself that same position. 
Moreover, whether those who protest about the ‘‘middle-class complacency” 
of the race are aware of it or not, the fact remains that students in revolt 
are basically from that middle-class or from lower-class Negroes who by 
their very presence in the colleges testify to their aspiring toward middle- 
class status. 

More aware of these facts than many of the other new leaders in the 
South, the Reverend M. L. King, Jr., has shrewdiy turned the attack o: 
the middle-class into condemnation of those Negroes who put material 
possessions and personal gains ahead of the goals of the race. King is, 
no doubt, aware that this has been one of the most disturbing problems 
of the student “radicals” (usually radical only in racial questions) who have 
been disturbed by the materialistic goals of their fellow-students. (Prac- 
tically all students are studying to be teachers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
scientists, or something professional.) Consciously or unconsciously, King 
and those around him are also battling the ideas of Booker T. Washington 
with his concentration upon economic betterment of the race—first. Add 
to this the American standard of life and the fact that the Negro in the 
South who possesses some professional degree of economic independence 
is often able to avoid many facets'of segregation through a strange form 
of escapism and confinement to the narrow world of the Negro community. 
What King and others are now trying to do is to make the Negro put his 
racial goals ahead of economic goals, but they are not really encouraging 
something so absurd as a “revolt against the middle-class”’. 

Finally, it is a strange combination of middle-class respectability and the 
Negro’s own deep religious background stretching back into the slave era, 
that makes the Southern Negro especially religious in his outlook. It has, 
no doubt, brought about a sincere belief among many in the virtues of 
non-violent passive resistance. 

I cannot imagine all Negro students reading the precepts of Gandhi, 
no more than I can imagine all American students becoming deeply 
absorbed in matters intellectual; for the average Negro student, like his 
white counterpart, views university education as a road to a better life 
and a better job, as professional training rather than as intellectual training. 
Yet these same students are quite sincere in their belief in passive resistance. 
Church attendance among Negro students in the South, as in both black 
and white America, is rather high. The students now combine the deep 
religious beliefs of their parents with the new social and political doctrines 
preached by the “young Turk” ministers in the churches. These new 
ministers are better trained than their predecessors, and so, instead of 
counseling their parishioners to “pray for deliverance’’, they are teaching 
hem and leeding them in their revolt against the South. 

Those who consider “passive resistance’ as merely tactical are many. 
Perhaps they have based their conclusion upon discussions with some of 
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MAN OF LONDON 
DERYCK ABEL 


ERBERT, Lord Morrison of Lambeth, is a man of parts. For nearly 

40 years poiitical pundits have eagerly debated whether he is 

reformer or bureaucrat, foremost citizen of London or Cockney 
climber, illustrious Senator or mere agitator, Socialist statesman or 
Tammany boss. ‘The short answer—and herein lies his attraction—is that 
he is all eight, in turn, or at once. The clay is there. So, too, is the gold. 
There is something endearing about a man who writes in the way that 
he does about the Brixton of the turn of the century: the freezing class- 
rooms of the school which knew him as “‘Ball-of-fat’’: the love of his 
mother, a former housemiaid, who was wont to take his chilblained fingers 
and warm them under her arms: his father, who as a Metropolitan police- 
man, played a part in the evolution of a transformed London. The child- 
hood chapters are among the best of the Autobiography (Odhams, 30s.). 


But London, although a world city, often exerts a strangely parochial 
influence upon the minds of its citizens. Herbert Morrison exemplifies 
that trend. His love of reading—and who can deny that sustained, selective, 
private reading is a vitalizing force in the development of the powers of 
every man and every woman?—has not, alas, saved him. Because there is 
something lacking in his intellectual make-up, the role of world statesman 
has eluded him. Mr. Gaitskell is a notable internationalist, and Earl Attlee 
a considerable one, but it would be inaccurate to apply the epithet to 
Lord Morrison. He has, moreover, some curious blindspots: for example, 
a passage on his irritation at the habit among Foreign Office officials of 
employing Christian names surely lacks perspective. Lord Morrison was 
a good wartime Home Secretary, an impressive postwar Lord President 
of the Council and Leader of the House, but an indifferent Foreign 
Secretary. The Foreign Office came his way in 1951 because, as the Prime 
Minister handsomely phrased ii, “It boils down to the fact that you are 
the inevitable choice.”” Thus Abadan and the lachrymose Mossadeq came 
to feature in the Morrison story. So, too, do the London Transport Board, 
half-a-dozen nationalization measures, Waterloo Bridge, the Festival of 
Britain, Battersea Fun Fair—and Defence Regulation 18B. As a great 
Londoner he will be remembered. He loves London, and London has 
responded to his love. 


In this context, Lord Morrison, somtwhat magisteriaily, records his 
awareness of “the excellent work’? achieved by the old Progressive Party 
for the London of 1889 to 1907. “‘Their administration,” says he, “had 
been efficient, clean and upright, their party really progressive for that 
time.”” He instances tramways municipalization, the LCC Thames steam- 
boats, the Kingsway scheme, the development of parks and open spaces, 
and a “‘useful’’ fair wages clause in contracts. Indeed, he offers a meed 
of praise to Lord Welby, Sir John Williams Benn and McKinnon Wood. 
The Progressive leaders “‘gave London a degree of civic idealism”. By 
the end of World War I, it was, he opines, “‘doubtful whether the Pro- 
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gressives had any real future”. That is not, of course, chose jugée. The 
late Dr. John Scott Lidgett and Mr. Harold Glanville would hotly combat 
that argument. 


Who can doubt, however, that, as Labour’s Carnot, Herbert Morrison 
was right in his consistent opposition to pacts and alliances of all kinds? 
He knows full well that the parties perform wholly divergent functions. 
The goal of one is to conserve, of the next to socialize, and of another to 
liberate. Coalition is unwholesome in peacetime—at least under a first- 
past-the-post electoral system. He knows too that Liberals shared—and 
share—with Labour a big working-class vote (now slightly more “‘affluent”’) 
as well as solid support among the little people of all kinds. He therefore 
set out to destroy the Progressives. And they were destroyed. Liberal 
masochism in the locust-eaten years of the Lloyd George—Asquith feud 
doubtless helped him. By 1934 the Mayor of Hackney was Leader of the 
London County Council. 


The present writer well recalls from his London Liberal Federation 
days as a boy of 16 or 17 what London Liberals were thinking of 
Herbert Morrison in 1934 and 1935. To them he was a killer. (It is 
argued that Clement Attlee succeeded where Herbert Morrison failed 
because the former is ruthless and the latter is not. We must take this 
theory with rather more than a pinch of salt. Surely the clue is that 
Clement Attlee grew in stature in the Premiership from 1945 onwards 
whereas his Deputy Prime Minisier had already achieved maximum growth 
by 1945?) As to the party structure, the closeness of a two-party system 
to a one-party system has never worried Herbert Morrison, for his mind 
is, as they say, “empirical”. He trots out the Establishment’s conventional 
arguments against the single transferable vote with almost orthodox sory 
zeal, marshailing them, if not with originality, certainly with plausibility 
and éclat. 


Lord Morrison’s survey of his wartime tenure of the Home Office and 
the Ministry of Home Security is pleasingly modest. Defence Regulation 
18B had conferred upon the First Secretary of State extra-constitutiona! 
powers so broadly conceived that they ought not to have been entrusted to 
any man. Under them 1,700 persons were detained for indefinite periods 
without trial; habeas corpus was virtually suspended; summary procedure 
replaced legal process. The broader libertarian horizon was movingly 
depicted by Dr. C. K. (now Sir Carleton) Allen: 

“When, in 1798, the Irish Court of King’s Bench granted a writ of habeas 
corpus to Wolfe Tone: and when, in 1923, the English Court of Appeal granted 
a writ of habeas corpus to Art O’Brien: when our Courts extended the common 
safeguards of personal liberty to these open and declared enemies of the State, 
they did far more for the true safety of this realm than was ever done (again, 
and in all honesty, in the name of public order and security) by the Star 
Chamber in the exercise of its summary powers. The spectacle of dispassionate 
justice and of calm adherence to the law of the land, even in the face of 
imminent danger, will always be more admired by Englishmen than the 
immunity of executive action on any grounds of temporary urgency; and it 
will be particularly admired at a time when the nation is embattled against 
no enemy more sinister than the odious doctrine that the administration of 
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justice is subservient to the requirements of ‘policy’. For this reason the voice 

of Croke J. is still heard today, when the voice of Finch C. J. is choked with 

the dust of his own sycophantic sophistries.” 

A dissenting judgment by Lord Atkin in the case of Liversidge v. 
Anderson (Sir John Anderson had preceded Herbert Morrison as Home 
Secretary) recalled—in certain particulars—the dissenting judgment of Lord 
Shaw in the historic Zadig Case of World War I. All this gave rise to a 
major public controversy. Herbert Morrison acquitted himself creditably. 
From this cauldron the Home Secretary emerged the stronger. Happily, 
his obvious devotion to liberty kept his Tammany complex well under 
control. In Harold Laski (1893-1950), Mr. Kingsley Martin, discussing the 
Professor’s frequent exchanges of correspondence with the Home Secretary 
on libertarian themes, comments: ‘“‘Nobody can read Morrison’s replies 
without an enhanced respect for his work as Home Secretary. And the 
regard which Laski always showed for Herbert Morrison was, I think, 
in large part due to his knowledge of Morrison’s part in preserving our 
liberties during the war.” That verdict stands. 

Many older readers will retain happy memories of the skilful young 
Labour debater of the twenties. Herbert Morrison is a master-dialectician 
unharassed by philosophic doubt. He is no orator, certainly no rhetorician 
but an extremely effective platform performer in the modern style. 
He senses the majesty of words, and though he seldom conveys it, he finds 
words eminently serviceable. His writing is superior to that of his old chief's 
As It Happened, partly perhaps because he is uninhibited and because 
diffidence is not usually among his virtues 

[he Morrison Autobiography is the product of a perky, patriotic, neo- 
isolationist, distinctly British Socialism, untroubled by the ebb and flow of 
European—or world— polittcal thought. It is a tract for the times—times 
that are now past—and a very human document. Meanwhile a new 
generation of Radicals is emerging with no more than a passing academic 
interest in 71918, Clause 4 and all that. 





MR. ANTHONY SILLERY writes 

In my review of South Africa, by S. Pienaar and A. Sampson, in the July issue, 
I stated that the land in South Africa reserved for the blacks is only one-thirteenth 
of the land available in the country. This is an error. The correct figure is 13 per 
cent. This does not change my view that the area reserved for the blacks is still 


too small for “separate development” to take place 
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THE LIBERALS— 
THE NEW LEFT 


JO GRIMOND, M.P. 


OR some 30 years Britain has been largely ruled by the Conservatives. 
F The Labour Party has only been in sole power for six years—although 
they were important years. But for 40 years or more the main 
political debate has been about economic Socialism, about what the State 
should do in the economic field. There has been very little attention to 
political reform. There has been little effort to break new ground in 
Foreign Affairs—or in Colonial Policy. 

Politics always tend to come back to the person, the house, jobs and 
food. The tendency has been strengthened in Britain by the course of our 
own and world history. 

At the end of the nineteenth century Britain found herself divided into 
a number of classes ranging from the very rich to the very poor. Political 
Reform seemed complete once the powers of the House of Lords had been 





curtailed in 1911 and votes given to women after the first war. Economic | 


reform held the field—starting with the Liberal Governments of 1905 to 
1915 which initiated the Social Services. At the same time the moral 
appeal to the individual began to die away. The era of the Nation-State 
had begun with Bismarck and the decay of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

All these things tended the same way and their political hand-maid was 
Socialism—Socialism of Marx, Socialism of Trades Union working-class 
protest, Socialism of the Wells-Fabian type. 

Growing Nationalisation, coupled with the need to interfere with laisser- 
faire to build a firmer society led to the glorification of the State. Le‘sser- 
faire, having been allowed the break-up of the bands of the eighteenth 
century society, the traditional network of responsibilities, the established 
system under which most people knew their obligations and their status, 
the reaction from laisser-faire took the form of handing over responsibility 


~ 


— 


to the State. This was antipathetic to Liberalism with its roots in the | 


individual, his freedom and his responsibility. It led to a great increase in 
the activities of States at home and that hostility between States was one 
cause of physical and economic war. 

Despite the increasingly obvious dangers of a world divided into nation- 
states, Socialism still seemed to be the only answer to economic instability. 

In Britain, Socialism after the First World War was linked with the 
Trades Union movement. It became the mainstay of the Labour Party. 
It contributed most of the Party funds. Secondly, it had a majority of 
delegates at its annual conference. In all its committees it played an active 
réle. ‘“‘The public ownership of all the means of production, distribution 
and exchange” became the basic constitution of the Labour/Trades Union 
Party. 

So it has continued. But the world has changed. The reasons for a 
Labour/Trades Union/Socialist Party have much decreased with the 
development of the Social Services and the redistribution of incomes. The 
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members of the Unions are no longer a poorly paid, ill-educated cloth- 
capped proletariat who need a powerful State to protect them and their 
organization to make their voice heard in the counsels of the State. The 
moral drive for Socialism has also disappeared. Labour politicians draw 
large salaries or, in some cases, have personal fortunes. 


At the same time, though much good has been accomplished by State 
action, its shortcomings are all too apparent. The seizure of the State, 
and the practice of State-Socialism by Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, has 
led to war and oppression, the like of which has never been seen. But 
though it was a seizure, it was made possible by the too willing surrender 
by individuals of their rights to their Government. It was made possible 
by the belief in the virtue and power of the National State. It was made 
possible by undue centralization. 

The British Labour Party is now in difficulties. It has lost its historical 
reason. It has lost its faith. It has lost three elections running. 

But it is finding it very difficult to change. 

The worst part of its difficulties stems from its Constitution and the 
constitutional importance of the Unions. The Unions used to be the 
steadying part of the movement, representing the views of the working 
man and usually supporting and sustaining the leadership. Within the 
Party there have always been other strains—miscellaneous intellectuals, 
some Marxist, pacifists, cranks, people who are agin any authority— 
Liberals—Authoritarians. These still remain, but the Trades Union 
element so far from now being the fly-wheel ensuring that the whole move- 
ment went steadily forward, has grown into something more like a mill- 
stone round the movement’s neck. To the new affluent classes it appears 
a Conservative anachronism that so much power should rest with the 
Unions. With outsiders the Unions are unpopular. They are blamed for 
strikes—often unfairly. Examples, even though they are infrequent, of vic- 
timization of non-union members make a very bad impression. They are, 
above all, associated with restrictive practices—which prevent industrial de- 
velopment and increase prices. Their numerous virtues are often forgotten. 

As for the Parliamentary effect of the Labour Party-T.U.C. tie-up, it 
results in 100 M.P.s being supported by the Unions and by the Unions 
controlling certain safe Labour seats in a thoroughly undemocratic and 
non-radical eighteenth century manner. If they returned good members 
this might not be so bad. In fact they use them all too often as retired 
jobs for political hacks. 

The next hardship under which the Labour Party suffers is quite simply 
that it was founded to propagate Socialism, in which it does not now 
believe. As soon as Mr. Gaitskell suggests dropping universal nationaliza- 
lion there is an uproar. Not because more than 25 per cent of the Party 
really want it—but because it is their raft in the uncharted sea of politics. 

The curious feature of British Labour Socialism is that it has never 
been worked out. The Labour Government of 1945—51 took over and 
extended a number of war-time controls. It developed the Liberal Social 
Services. It took under State Control certain industries such as Coal and 
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the Railways—which Private Enterprise was not in any case running 
successfully. 

Since then it has been so taken up with its own discussions that it has 
entirely failed to produce any reformist programme which is both relevant 
to modern problems and in which it believes. Nationalization has not 
worked well. The association of the Labour Party with the Nationalized 
Industries has made it reluctant to discuss their faults—and has done 
both the Industries and the Party harm. It is all too apparent that the 
real problem in industry is how you interest men and women in emotionally 
dull jobs, how you handle rapid technological change, and how the State 
can best regulate the climate for industry. But the Labour Party do not 
deal with these problems. 

It is also very apparent that in Britain we need political and social as 
well as economic reform. The House of Lords is hardly a suitable Second 
Chamber. The recent appointment of Lord Home points to that. Scotland 
and Wales are in the doldrums because political power has been drained 
away from them. Our Local Government system is out of date. 

But above all the salient change in the modern world is the crying need 
for the breaking down of National Sovereignty. Yet the Labour Party 
even more than the Tory Party clings to Nationalism—which is seen very 
clearly in their official opposition to our joining the Common Market—or 
any European “‘entanglements’”’. 

In these circumstances many people who would normally be on the 
Left of British politics have drifted into the Conservative Party, and it 
has been able to maintain itself in office despite such disasters as Suez. 

Where do we go from here? The only other party in the field is the 
Liberal Party. 

We have of recent years still been evolving the most realistic policies. 

We are now trying to offer a new core round which the Left can re-group 
and then take a diiferent direction. 

In doing this, we are helped not oniy by the death of the belief in 
Socialism and its manifest failures but by the realization that modern 
politics are about Liberalism. They are about individuals and the creation 
of a satisfactory society for them. 

Let me expand this: - 

The State, as I have said, has proved if it gets too powerful, the enemy 
of freedom and peace. But it is also apparent that it fails in its present 
form to offer individuals a chance to play a part. We therefore want 
political reform. We are in favour of a strong State in a narrow sphere. 
Let it control finance and over-all economic politics with a firm hand. 
Let it control Town and Country Planning with a far firmer hand than 
at present. But let it get out of a whole lot of inappropriate business into 
which it has got, by chance very often, in the last 40 years. We then want 


to encourage all sorts of institutions outside the direct management of the | 


State itself. We believe in competition. But we also believe in very wide- 
spread ownership of shares. We want to amend our Company Laws to 
recognize and give statutory backing to the status of workers—so that 
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companies which want the full benefit of limited liability are bound to 
consult their workers and should co-operate with them in management. 
We want a Federal Britain with Parliaments in England, Scotland and 
Wales. We want to extend and reassert the paramountcy of the judiciary 
over administrative bodies. We want new local government areas and a 
more intact local government. We believe in the limited development of 
special boards, etc., e.g. over works and education, on which those who 
are particularly interested can serve. 

On the economic side we believe that Britain must stand for freer 
international trade and more international co-operation. We also believe 
that a satisfactory society for the individual must be one which is expanding 
and in which he has opportunities. To advance this we want to alter our 
tax structure which imposes a very high rate of tax on the earnings of 
our best technical, scientific and professional men. Whilst we do not deny 
that taxation must be high, it should not penalize work and enterprise. 
We would bring in the Unions to discuss wage increases somewhat on 
the Swedish model, while at the same time encouraging them to decentralize 
down to the factory floor. While we dislike negative controls we believe 
that in the Treasury there should be a strong nucleus planning over-all 
expansion of the economy. Our Social Services should be altered to assist 
mobility of labour. Instead of bolstering up dying industries we should 
help workers to re-train for new ones. 

Most important of all, perhaps we want to give up some national 
sovereignty in the international field. For instance, we believe that Britain 
should give up its own H-bombs. We want a joint Wesiern deterrent. 
We want a stronger and more integrated NATO armed in the forward 
areas with conventional arms. We have always been in favour of Britain 
going into Europe. We weré in favour of the Schuman Plan, of the EDC 
1¢ Seven to join the Common Market. 


ind now we would like t 

We were never hopeful of Summit Meetings. We want Britain, however, 
to foster every practical form of common effort between East and West. 
For instance the joint work of experts to get an inspection system going 
which will enable nuclear tests to be permanently stopped. 

We would like a joint Western Plan for Aid to Asia and Africa. We 
advocate services, under the UN, perhaps, which could recruit teachers, 
managers, doctors, technicians, police, engineers, scientists all over the 
world for work in the new countries which need them—such as the Congo. 

A choice is crystallizing for Britain. Does she want to retain her 
absolute sovereignty and run a tightly controlled state, with a great deal of 
nationalization, very high taxation and little direct participation in inter- 
national movements which mean a surrender of sovereignty? This is what 
Mr. Crossman advocates after reading Professor Galbraith. We are 
against it. 

Or is Britain prepared to surrender some sovereignty and develop a 
more mobile society, relying on international planning and co-operation 
to guard free enterprise, wiih new social services and maximum involve- 
ment in world movements leading to unity? That is what we want. 
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LIBERALS AT EASTBOURNE : 
= ] 
WILLIAM WOLFF, : 
who is the Parliamentary Correspondent of “The Yorkshire Post’’ | rs 
} ( 
T Eastbourne, Liberals clambered on to their launching pad. And re 
they did so, confident for the first time that they knew exactly where 
they were going. Jo Grimmond had told them. For some time before co 
the Assembly he had been busy putting up the signposts: Turn Left and na 


Keep Left. In political space, that is where a void was being created by 
Labour. And at the Assembly, Liberals left no one in doubt that they were |  y¢ 








eager to take over as heirs presumptive. sta 

Before the take-off, they shed two lots of ballast. The word “unilateral” de 
was the common denominator for both. The Assembly showed that it an 
wanted nothing to do either with unilateral Free Trade or unilateral ? ge 
disarmament. 

The “‘go-it-alone” Free Traders were the first to be relegated. The battle , He 
was joined on the Common Market issue. For the Executive, Mr. Mark eu 
Bonham Carter moved a Resolution that was topical rather than novel. | wh 
It warned Britain of grave political and economic implications for the we 
whole Commonwealth of the division between ECM and EFTA. And it : col 
urged the Government to start talks with other Commonwealth countries En 
and with EFTA partners with a view to the entry of the UK and other 
countries into the Common Market. The word “entry” gave this Resolution an 
the distinctive Liberal Party touch. The other two parties so far have only to 
urged “‘association’’. sai 

Mr. Bonham Carter had no difficulty in accepiing a South Battersea ‘ 
Amendment which urged Britain also to take the lead in setting up common he 
political institutions for Western Europe ‘“‘of which she is a part’. There rig! 
was no difficulty for Mr. Bonham Carter for he chose as his first argument me 
that the European Movement is in its origin and purpose political. “It is on 
directed at removing the main cause of war in this century,” he said. ““We me 
have always supported movements to destroy the political and economic tha 
barriers that divide man from man and country from country.” ma 

Economically, the case could be backed by figures. The Common — ind 
Market economy was expanding at a much faster rate than Britain. We / 
and the Commonwealth would lose if Britain remained cut off from the Six. sur’ 

Mr. Bonham Carter tock up four objections to Britain’s joining. The the 
first was that it would upset our ties with the Commonwealth, ‘Certainly f 


it would alter these ties,” he said, “but only Tories believe that to alter | figh 


is necessarily to upset.”” The Commonwealth required above all markets equ 
and capital. Today Britain alone could not provide either in sufficient fun 
quantity. Go 


Mr. Bonham Carter also slew the dragon conjured up by that word C 


“entry”. He explained that under the terms of the Rome Treaty this had tor 
to be preceded by talks. And in those talks Britain must make certain | spo! 
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that the Commonwealth would benefit from the economic expansion 
engendered by European Economic Union. 

Before it was heard in the great Winter Gardens Hall, Mr. Bonham 
Carter answered the unilateralists’ main complaint—that entry into the 
Common Market restricted our ability to make independent tariff 
reductions. 

Mr. Bonham Carter said this was “‘amazingly old-fashioned”’. The whole 
course of history in the last few decades proved the inadequacy of the 
nation state for any constructive purpose. 

Mr. Oliver Smedley led for the unilateralists. He fought with every 
weapon in standing orders. First he invoked standing order 23—to suspend 
standing orders. He won the first round. He needed the support of 40 
delegates rising from their seats in order to be allowed to move his motion, 
and he got it. Having given him permission to move the suspension, the 
delegates by an overwhelming majority said ‘“‘no suspension”’. 

Mr. Smedley then went straight for Mr. Bonham Carter’s motion itself. 
He wanted it thrown out-—‘‘referred back” as all conference rules put it 
euphemistically. Britain should keep the right to remove tariffs as and 
when she liked, he argued. The Assembly should not only consider Europe. 
“tT beseech you to look at this from the point of view of the South American 
continent, the whole of the African continent, Indonesia, the whole of the 
Empire, Europe.” 

Mr. Smedley knew he was fighting in the last ditch. Postpone the issue 
and prevent a split, he appealed. And almost in the same breath he seemed 
to concede to Mr. Bonham Carter victory before the vote. ‘‘Clearly,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘after this afternoon’s debate we no longer are a Free Trade party.” 

“It ain’t necessarily so”’ suas up Mr. Bonham Carter’s reply. Not that 
he stooped to pop phraseology. As a Liberal with a background, he went 
right back to what Mr. Gladstone said in 1860. Mr. Gladstone in com- 
mending Cobden’s Anglo-French Treaty in 1860, and Mr. Bonham Carter 
on the Common Market in 1960, both claimed they understood the state- 
ment of the moderate Free Trader who said that half a loaf was better 
than no bread. “‘But [ cannot understand those immoderate and un- 
manageable Free Traders who seem to think that it is positively evil to 
induce our neighbours to break down their restrictions,” they argued. 

As for the split Mr. Smedley warned against, it did not open. A slight 
surface crack maybe, as a small number of delegates failed to join with 
the overwhelming majority in voting for Mr. Bonham Carter’s motion. 

Afterwards some of the leaders thought this had been their Clause Four 
fight. The analogy overstates both challenge and achievement by 
equating a sentimental attachment with a burning faith. To the Labour 
fundamentalists their party without nationalization is like a Church without 
God. Against that, Mr. Smedley preached a dogma, not a gospel. 

One leading Liberal Free Trader, himself a good ‘“‘European’’, commented 
to me that both Mr. Bonham Carter and the City of London Free Trade 
spokesmen had missed an essential point. Liberal Free Traders must now 
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change their sights and divert their fire to the reduction of the common 
tariffs around the coming United States of Europe. A Free Trader from 
the State of Nebraska, or the State of Virginia, he said, concentrates on 
the perimeter of the larger unit, not the smaller. 

Victory over the other unilateralists—the go-it-alone nuclear disarmers— 
was as decisive. The protagonists here were Col. Patrick Lort-Phillips, 
leading the unilateralists, and Mr. Donald Wade, M.P., for the Executive. 
The arguments used by both sides were much the same as have been 
advanced in the nation-wide debate on this issue. There is no need to 
rehearse them again. 

Coi. Lort-Phillips feels his case most strongly on moral grounds. He is 
also an expert on the technical military aspects. But in this debate 
he preferred not to rest his case firmly on either. So as a debating 
performance his speech fel! between two stools. Mr. Wade argued his 
case—that the possession of auclear arms is in fact a deterrent to major 
enemy attack—confidently and competently. When delegates’ arms were 
counted at the end of it all, 78 went up for the go-it-alone amendment and 
607 against. A majority of 529 is as good as any Executive could wish for, 
and clearly more than half the delegates voted against Col. Lort-Phillips’ 
policy. But still one wonders: What happened to the missing 400 delegates? 
Were they all abstainers? Or had they slipped out to coffee or to sniff the 
sea? Or is the explanation merely that some delegates turn up for periods 
ranging from four days to one day only? Col. Lort-Phillips was convinced 
that they were all in the room, and must be counted as abstainers. It is a 
conviction not shared by the Executive. 

One footnote: the Executive Resolution—later passed overwhelmingly— 
asks the Government to offer facilities on British territory to the USA and 
the Soviet Union to experiment under international supervision in metnods 
of checking underground explosions. Though it was voted on separately, it 
received curiously littie chalienge or elucidation. 

Industrial relations provided the third big topic at Eastbourne. Today’s 
problems were faced with courage. In particular no one minced words 
about trade union abuses. This subject is too hot for the other two parties 
to handle—though it can be argued that it is easier for the Liberal Party 
to show courage in talking about a fire when it is in no present danger of 
being scalded. 

Discussion was divided into two debates. The first motion of the three- 
day Assembly dealt with industry generally. On paper it did no more than 
re-varnish an old plank in the Liberal platform: dignity of labour, the 
right to fair shares, encouragement of co-ownership, compensation for 
cloth-cap as well as white collar workers, re-training to help beat 
redundancy. 

Mr. Frank Byers, in presenting this for the Executive, made even this 
an opportunity for taking the first swipe at Union abuse. ‘There must be 
an end to inhuman treatment of workers by workers,” he said. ‘‘The 
attitude of mind of the worker who sends a fellow worker to Coventry is 
no different from that of the autocratic, old-fashioned boss who sacks a 
man out of hand with one hour’s notice.” 
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The second Resolution, debated the following afternoon, reached out 
for all the stings on the nettle. It called for legislation to outlaw the closed 
shop, give the Registrar of Friendly Societies power to impose safeguards 
against the misuse of union funds, lay down procedure for the election of 
officials, and make provision for appeal in case of conflict between a 
member and his union. That was not all. It also wanted this legislation 
to provide for “‘contracting in” instead of “‘contracting out”’ of any political 
levies, and to “strengthen the existing provisions of the law for the peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes.” 

Such was the text, and its discussion led to the liveliest and most heated 
of the three-day debates. No sooner had Mr. Roderie Bowen, Q.C., M.P., 
moved his resolution, than Miss Manuela Sykes, the stormiest petrel as 
well as the best chairman of this Assembly, was in full cry after him. 

She castigated the Resolution as “muddled, vague and inadequate”. She 
felt the emphasis was anti-union and wrong. And she wanted to improve 
it by adding an amendment to “insist on the moral obligation for a worker 
to join a trade union.” 

Mr. Bowen was disturbed by the wording of the Amendment, especially 
by the word “‘insist’’. “It has a female touch about it,” he said. Nor was 
he quite happy about the word “‘moral”. ‘That has a male touch about 
it.” In spite of that he was not going to oppose the Amendment. It led 
to the closest vote of the Assembly. By a majority of only 12 (254 to 242) 
the Amendment was passed. 

Having improved the Resolution, Miss Sykes then wanted it thrown 
out. She said that at a meeting of trade unionists from constituencies all 
»ver the country held the night before, there was an almost unanimous 
support for its defeat—either in the guise of rejection or reference back. 
The Resolution was dangerous because it was vague, and where it was 
not vague, it was dangerous fout court. ‘“‘We must produce trade union 
resolutions which reform trade unionism, but take this also into account: 
that you must protect by legislation the worker against a reintroduction of 
that exploitation by employers which would be ‘re-permitted’ if you take 
away the illiberal action which he takes to protect himself,” she said. 

The strongest support for the Resolution came from card-carrying 
unionists. Flourishing his red Stevedores’ and Dockers’ union card, Mr. 
George Cooper of West Ham said the Resolution was based on one worked 
out by his own local party. So not only was he all for it, but he wanted 
it expanded to underline the fact that no one union should arrogate the 
right to speak for all workers in any particular “shop” and that every 
union enjoying the support of a “reasonable” percentage of the workers 
in a particular trade should have the right to negotiation. The Assembly 
supported him. 

The ovation of the debate was reserved for another unionist, Mr. William 
Aplin, a senior West Country shop steward, and his appeal to delegates 
to “‘attend every flipping trade union meeting you can, and speak.”’ The 
time was gone when one could stand on the touchlines and jeer. People 
had to be either a member of the (union leaders’) team or of the supporters’ 
club. 
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The only Amendment to be defeated was one calling for secret ballots 
before strike action. Mr. Bowen said that the Executive’s attitude to that 
was the same as to compulsory unionism. And experience proved that 
secret ballots did not reduce the number of strikes. What was wanted was 
a change in the climate of opinion. Mr. Bowen got his way on that as 
easily as he mustered a great majority for his principal Resolution. (His 
brilliant performance was a revelation to me; I should like to hear far 
more of his oratory in the Commons.) 


So much for policies. In addition, Liberals at Eastbourne revealed two 
strong attitudes. The first was that in foreign affairs they were all for UNO. 
They showed this not so much by passing a UNO Resolution which was 
squeezed on to the Agenda on the last day. Like Paviov’s bell, the sound 
of the word itself evoked an immediate response. Throughout the three 
days it never failed to win an enthusiastic round of applause. 

Secondly, at home they were all agin’ the Tories. The Labour Party 
was regarded as a dear old pussy-cat which in its day had no doubt 
scratched viciously, but which Liberals were now mercifuliy helping to put 
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to sleep. But the word Tory remains the dirtiest in the Liberal lingo, and 
every mention brought forth such venom as Liberals possess. Speakers 
spat it out in disgust whenever they wanted to be really brutal to a fellow- 
delegate. 


So here is some of the homing equipment with which Liberals are now 
ready to move forward into the vacuum which Labour is creating. Not 
only at Eastbourne in September, but at Victoria Street throughout the 
past year, they have shown that they are in grim earnest about it. 


They have leaders; they have policies; they have publicists; they are 
fast rebuilding an efficient organization. They have neglected no front 
bar one. In Parliament, they have failed to make any impact. And lack 
of numbers does not wholly account for their failure. It is no use Liberal 
News producing lists of Motions, Questions and Amendments put down 
during the Session by Mr. Grimond and his band of five. They have 
not registered, either in the House or the country. 


Yet the Commons is the vital centre from which all political impressions 
must radiate outward. When Mr. Macmillan after Suez wanted to restore 
Conservative morale inside the party and morale outside, he started at 
Westminster. The big heave for which Mr. Grimond called at Eastbourne 
cannot be left entirely to the constituencies. The first and hardest pull 
must be by Mr. Grimond himself and the five men who were elected to 
support him from that second bench below the gangway. 


Note.—Our contributor naturally enjoys the uninhibited freedom of these pages. 
We take a different view of the Liberal M.P.s. The House is at present overwhelm- 
ingly Anti-Liberal. They comprise one one-hundredth part of it. Only Privy 
Councillors enjoy a right to be called when they wish to speak. There is one Liberal 
Privy Councillor in the Commons. Mr. Clement Davies, Q.C., M.P. for Montgomery- 
shire since 1929, has so long given unstintingly of himself. He cannot be expected 
to take up every policy-item from A to Z daily. Sometimes the Members for 
Cardiganshire and Bolton West have not been called when they have risen. We 
have heard it said that the Liberal “allocation” (if that be the term) amounts in 
practice to one speech per week. Moreover, the Liberal M.P. has far more work 
to do in the country than his counterpart. In addition to representing his constituency, 
he speaks for about a quarter of a million voters elsewhere. The Liberal electorate 
is notoriously under-represented. We think “The Six” acquit themselves well. 


EDITOR. 
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FRENCH LIBERALS AND RADICALS 
W. L. MIDDLETON 


N the first quarter of the century the French Radical-Socialists were 
the strongest party in the Third Republic and commonly the strongest 
group in the Chamber of Deputies. In the present National Assembly 

they have 13 deputies, and there is a modest number of dissident or in- 
dependent Radicals. All these together are a mere residue of the old party 
which claimed to represent French Liberalism. Radicals, like Socialists 
and Communists, suffered heavily in the General Election of November, 
1958, which, following the same impulse as the referendum of September, 
swept into the National Assembly a vast body of 189 Deputies baptized 
as the UNR (Union for the New Republic), prociaiming themselves 
Gaullists. 


This disaster does not signify the end of the Radical Party, still less 
the end of French Liberalism. The Radicals of the beginning of the 
century derived their power from the dynamic period of the Third Republic, 
during which the Dreyfus affaire was liquidated and the Church was 
separated from the State. In that time of action even a reasonable 
Ministerial stability had been achieved. Eleven of the 15 years from 1895 
to 1909 were occupied by only four Ministries. From that point the 
Radical-Socialist party grew up into the powerful group which for a 
generation was the party of Herriot. As an executive Minister, Edouard 
Herriot’s value has been questioned, but after 1924 he accomplished the 
necessary work of reversing Poincare’s policy of coercing Germany by the 
occupation of the Ruhr, and turned France definitely towards the League 
of Nations, seeking international security as the basis of French security. 
Herriot would have been recognized as a Liberal in any democratic 
country in which he might have happened to be born. Like Morley, he 
saw everything in politics as a moral issue. He was an idealist; burly 
and unwieldy as he became, he once said of himself that nature had given 
him a soul of Don Quixote in a body of Sancho Panza. Under his long 
reign the Radical-Socialist Party was democratic, seeking peaceful solu- 
tions in international disputes, protecting a Republicanism dating back to 
the great Revolution, defending civil and individual liberties. Modern 
Liberalism has had to meet the challenging question: Is there liberty if 
the standard of living of common people is not generous enough for them to 
enjoy it? Herriot’s Radical-Socialism answered the challenge by becoming 
a party of social reform as its name implies. It was bourgeois, but its 
clientéle was mainly of the lower middle-class, reaching down to the 
artisans who have been traditionally so important an element in French 
industrial society. It remained sharply separated from Marxism. At 
elections Radicals normally presented themselves as a party of the Left. 
Indeed, it was often laid down as an electioneering principle that the party 
should have no enemy on the Left. The existence of an active Comniunist 
Party was a stumbling-block in the application of the principle, but it did 
not prevent the Radicals from joining the Popular Front of 1936, in 
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reaction against the repressive economic tendency of the Governments of 
Doumergue and Laval after 1934 and the disquieting progress of the neo- 
Fascist organization of the Croix de Feu. 

In Republican France, where Governments normally sprang from 
Parliament itself and not directly from the country, the character of a 
party was determined not merely by its electoral position but by its 
behaviour in the Legislature. The Radical-Socialists until 1936 were almost 
always the strongest group in the Chamber of Deputies. They were placed 
between the Marxist Left and the usualiy confused mass of Moderates 
forming the Centre. No group was ever strong enough to constitute a 
majority of itself and a coalition was therefore inevitable. The Radicals 
were therefore pre-eminently a parti de gouvernement, with a choice of 
various alliances on the Left or in the Centre for coalition Governments 
of various shades. When Poincaré formed the ‘‘National Union” Govern- 
ment which saved the franc in 1926 he was compelled to invite the Radical- 
Socialists into his coalition. Unquestionably this standing invitation to 
opportunism influenced the behaviour of the party. Its action was harshly 
judged, not always with justice. Its reputation was damaged. It became a 
reserve Of potential Ministers, and men of talent entering politics were 
drawn to it as the best starting-point for an ambitious career. The practice 
of opportunism also injured the interests of the party, provoking a con- 
fusion of tendencies among its members. In the Radical group in the 
Chamber it was often necessary to distinguish a Left and a Right and a 
Middle, and its leaders were compelled to tolerate indiscipline in voting. 


Neither Government nor Parliament was able to resist the military 
disaster of 1940. The immediate consequence of the failure was the 
recourse to Marsha! Petain and the authoritarian Vichy régime. Marshal 
Petain was an old man, whose real significance for France was in history 
as the victorious defender of Verdun in 1916. His installation in power in 
1940 was a palliative procedure to maintain a semblance of national order. 
It was accepted as such by a disheartened population, in so far as a mute 
and unconsulted people can be said to have accepted anything. It was 
not the product of a Petainist movement in opinion. There was a show of 
presenting it as a “national revolution”, but this had no visible foundation. 
While Paris and a great part of the country was occupied by the enemy 
there was no settling down to a new régime. Politically, the true deep 
effect of the disaster of 1940 was a violent disturbance of the body politic. 
The period in which France was “out of the war” was far from being an 
interval of political truce. There was intense activity in the formation of 
opinion. Clandestine movements sprang into being which struggled to 
organize themselves in a wide resistance movement. France emerged from 
the war with a body politic still convulsive. The Fourth Republic was 
swayed by successful Resistance groups brought into the new politics by 
such a revolutionary upheaval that they seemed like pushes rather than 
settled parties. 


The first Constituent Assembly produced a Government oddly composed 
of three abnormally large parties: Socialists, Communists and MRP. 
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The least abnormal was the Socialist Party. The Communists benefited 
by their service to the Resistance movement and also by the momentary 
revolutionary impulse which often follows a great war. The MRP grew 
from a smal! body of Christian Democrats, who after the war received the 
enormous adhesion of Catholics of many shades of opinion, with the 
approval of the ecclesiastical authorities, which at the time encouraged 
Christian Socialism in several European countries. After the first two 
general elections in 1945 and 1946 the Radical-Socialists and affiliated 
groups had only about 40 Deputies, and the most authentic group of the 
Right had only 35, to set against about 150 Communists, 120 Socialists 
and 160 MRP. The heterogeneous coalition of the three big Resistance 
parties broke up in 1947, when the Communist Ministers were expelled 
from the Government by M. Ramadier, the Socialist Prime Minister. The 
Chamber had by that time become the first regular National Assembly 
elected under the new Constitution of 1946. The Communists and the 
MRP retained their strength but the Socialist group had fallen to 93. 


Both the Radical group and the Moderates of the Centre and Right 
had now become somewhat stronger. Slowly the National Assembly was 
promising or threatening to resemble the Chamber of Deputies of the Third 
Republic. It resembled it, unfortunately with added emphasis, in the 
chronic vice of governmental instability, though M. Henri Queuille, as 
Radical Prime Minister of a Radical-Socialist-MRP coalition, lasted one 
year and a fortnight in 1948 to 1949. But the deep concern, the scarcely 
conscious preoccupation with the search for a new body politic, was by 
no means at the end of its adventurous experiments. In 1947 General de 
Gaulle launched the RPF. After he had abandoned the reins of power at 
the beginning of 1946 he had, from his isolated position outside Parliament, 
steadily opposed the successive schemes for a new Constitution, and in a 
speech at Bayeux had outlined his own proposals for a reformed régime, 
in which the Executive should exercise the real authority of the State, 
under the guidance of a President of the Republic far from merely orna- 
mental. He now campaigned throughout the country in favour of the 
Constitution which he was to bring into being so dramatically in 1958. 
But the RPF, whatever might be thought of its ultimate purpose, was a 
gravely disturbing influence in the Parliamentary régime of 1947. It pro- 
claimed that a member of any party could adhere to the RPF and still 
remain in his own party. 


This invitation to what Herriot called political bigamy met with a large 
measure of success, and the general election of 1951 brought 120 Deputies 
of the RPF into the National Assembly. A few months later about 30 
of these Deputies resigned from the RPF and formed a group of the 
Right. The remainder continued to act as a disciplined body in the 
Assembly in the interests, and to some extent under the direction, of 
General de Gaulle, who had not himself accompanied them into Parliament. 
But General de Gaulle had no taste for playing the Parliamentary game, 
and soon abandoned it, leaving the group he had formed to its own devices. 
Eighty members were thus thrown on the Assembly under such leadership 
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as they might improvise and without any definite policy on the problems 
of the day. Their electors in the country were equally deserted. At the 
general election of 1956 great numbers of them stampeded into the centre 
party of the Independents, but a considerable fraction of them, having 
taken a liking to vagabondage, transferred their allegiance to M. Poujade, 
the smail provincial book-seller who had founded a movement of revolt 
against certain forms of taxation. The National Assembly was therefore 
enriched by 50 Poujadists, a rather bewildered crowd who were not sure 
of what they meant to do, but were in a general way against most things. 


In its later years the National Assembly was thus composed of 
groups increasingly unstable, victims of pushes and uncertain of their 
political future. On the changing questions which presented them- 
selves each group was often split into two factions. The military disaster 
in Indo-China brought this perturbation to a _ crisis. Curiously 
enough, this widespread disarray gave M. Mendés-France an unexpected 
opportunity to form the one Government of the Fourth Republic 
which really accomplished something significant. A Radical-Socialist 
but not put forward by his party, M. Mendés-France was elected 
Prime Minister by a majority singularly composed of the Radical and 
Socialist groups, 59 of the Gauillist Republican Socialists, and scattered 
fractions of most of the other groups. He had a majority without the 
support of the Communists, which was thrust upon him. He had con- 
tinually preached a policy of putting an end to the war in Indo-China and 
was backed by political sections which agreed with him. But many of his 
political adversaries, alarmed by the military situation, were secretly glad 
to see him take the responsibility of the disagreeable task of withdrawing 
France from the war without a victory. His investiture was an implicit 
contract which authorized him to go to Geneva for this specific purpose. 
Beyond that he had no assurance of a continued tenure of office. In his 
eight months of power M. Mendés-France accomplished his purpose, and 
also went to Tunis to proclaim the Government’s determination to set up 
an autonomous régime in Tunisia. With M. Edgar Faure, whom he had 
retained at the Ministry of Finance, he also gave a new impulsion to the 
policy of renovation of the French economy, which was, and still is, his 
fundamental purpose in politics. Before he could do more his Ministry 
was brought down by a vote in which a section of his own party was 
against him. 


It is evident that a policy of such breadth and significance should have 
been undertaken by a Minister backed by a strong and permanently 
organized political force. M. Mendés-France’s enterprise was an adventure 
actually made possible by the very instability of the National Assembly. 
Too much of the task was on the shoulders of the Prime Minister himself. 
His Ministry was not more than a scaffolding hastily erected. It was not 
surprising that M. Mendés-France turned his attention to the organization 
of an efficient political force in preparation for the general election of 1956. 
He then rejected suggestions that he should found another political party, 
adding one more to an already formidable list. He therefore set himself 
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to reorganize the Radical-Socialist Party, to which he had always been 
faithful. When he was first elected to Parliament in 1932 he was the 
youngest Deputy, aged 25, and was now therefore respected as a party 
man of ripe experience. Never an effusive “‘good mixer’’ he was neverthe- 
less always listened to with attention at party congresses. His aim was to 
make the party an organ of policy. He sought to create a solid foundation 
by recruiting at the base. He greatly increased membership in Paris, where 
the party had been weak, and he recruited in certain provinces favourable 
to his design, largely among the new generation now coming into the body 
politic. Local federations became dynamic and congresses and committees 
began to be much influenced by the influx of Mendésists. 


M. Mendés-France’s recruiting was interrupted by the action of the 
Faure Government (a Centrist coalition with a Radical-Socialist Premier) 
in provoking the dissolution of Parliament and the consequent holding of 
the elections at an earlier date. The Radicals went to the polls as allies of 
the Socialists in the Republican Front, but the combination had not a 
majority in the National Assembly. M. Mollet, the Socialist leader, formed 
a Socialist and Radical Ministry, of which M. Mendés-France was a 

rember. After a disagreeable reception by the European ultras on a visit 
to Algiers, M. Mollet suddenly withdrew from the intended “‘liberal” policy 
for which M. Mendés-France had been pressing and sent M. Lacoste to 
Algiers to carry out a policy more acceptable to the European population. 
In compensation for this the Conservatives of the Centre of the Assembly 
tolerated the continuance of the minority Ministry in office. After an 
uneasy period of unavailing attempts to influence the course of Algerian 
policy, M. Mendés-France resigned, though some of his Radical 
colleagues remained in the Government. 


Meanwhile, the transformation of the Radical-Socialist Party had ea- 


countered serious difficulties. There were two important obstacles, one of 
which was the persistent semi-autonomy of important departmental federa- 
tions gathered lazily round some local notables. A more important dfficulty 
was that of coercing the Parliamentary group of the party to observe strict 
discipline in voting. On this question there was a good deal of difficulty 
in getting experienced Deputies to give up the long-tolerated individual 
freedom. Many of them regarded personal freedom to vote as an essential 
part of the Radical tradition. M. Edgar Faure challenged M. Mendés- 
France’s enterprise of transformation as an attempt to change the essential 
nature of the party. He was beaten on appeal to an organization in 
majority firmly Mendésist and was expelled from the party. The young 
M. Félix Gaillard, another Deputy of the traditional school, took his place 
and, although defeated always in debate at Radical Congresses and 
Committees dominated by militant non-Parliamentary party members, was 
able to hold his own against the more drastic demands of the reformers. 
When M. Mendés-France abandoned his attempt to reconstruct the party, 
M. Gaillard replaced him in the leadership. 


The debate on the future of Liberalism was really adjourned by the 
concentration of minds on ali sides on the supreme immediate problem 
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of Algeria. M. Mendés-France sought new intimate comradeships in an 
organization of politicians drawn from several groups of the Left, the 
Union of Democratic Forces (the UFD), while retaining his membership 
of the Radical Party. The dissidents of the Socialist Party, who had long 
been a protesting minority on the Algerian problem, at last broke away 
to form an autonomous Socialist Party. After a time this group joined 
with the UFD and other groups to found the Parti Socialiste Unifié 
(PSU), and M. Mendés-France joined the new party, though without 
taking any position of executive leadership. Probabiy, in the minds of 
Radicals who have agreed to share in the movement, it has the character 
of a Liberal-Labour alliance, in which adherence to Marxist doctrine is 
not a dividing shibboleth. 

It is an argument of some validity even now that, so long as parties are 
numerous and Governments coalitions, a Radical Party stationed at the 
Left-Centre of the National Assembly is a serviceable body. What is 
necessary is that it should be a body of men of political convictions, respect 
for which should prevent them from making coalitions out of selfish 
opportunism Many Ministerial crises are conducted and prolonged as if 
the parties concerned were untouched by any over-riding scruple of public 
interest or of political principle. It was a crisis which lasted for a month 
which immediately preceded the collapse of the Fourth Republic. 

Pressagny-L’ Orgueilleux, par Vernon, Eure. 


HISTORY— 
HENRY THE NAVIGATOR (1394-1460) 
D. ENGLAND 


T is almost impossible-to exaggerate the rdle that Prince Henry the 
| Navigator (1394-1460) played in the history of the opening up of the 
great seaways of the globe. Without that far-sighted Prince’s inspiration 
Diaz would not have reached the Cape of Good Hope, a discovery that 
inspired in Camoens his famous passage in the Lusiad, where he speaks 
of the looming Table Mountain in these words: 

“Of such portentous bulk was this Colossus 

That I may tell thee (and not tell amiss) 
Of that of Rhodes it micht supply the loss.’ 
Columbus would not have found his way across the Western Ocean to 
the New World; Vasco da Gama would not have opened up a seaway 
to India; and nor would Magellan have disclosed a route round the globe. 
The Prince poured his captains incessantly southwards—working them 
on his never-pausing shuttle of exploration—to the Canaries and Madeira, 
and round Africa’s western bulge. He trained a school of pilots and 
collected the accurate charts and maps which made these epochal voyages 
possible. His claim to the title of Navigator has been disputed. It is true 
that he sailed twice to Ceuta, displaying outstanding personal courage 
in combats against the Moors, but he did not personally take part in the 
hazardous expeditions along the coast of Africa. Yet he was the true 
discoverer through Gama and Columbus of the sea routes to India and 
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the New World; and the source and inspiration of three centuries of dis- 
covery. His supreme gift to civilization was the development of sea 
navigation in a scientific and systematic way, taking the first steps along 
the path that led to the creation of modern nautical science. 

Prince Henry was the first statesman to realize that the sea was not a 
limit to man’s activities but a highway for trade, and that it was to be 
won by sea power. This statement should not be taken to imply that the 
truth flashed upon him. Much more likely is it that it permeated his 
consciousness as his captains, pushing ever further southwards, brought 
back reports of their discoveries. Once convinced of the great fact, he 
set himself to build up the maritime resources of Portugal as none had 
before so that his goal could be achieved, and it occupied his whole lifetime. 

It has been said that the material Henry had to work upon, the Portuguese 
sailors, were mostly fishermen without the skill in navigation that was 
necessary for distant voyages. That is hardly accurate, for there had been 
a long maritime preparation which forms the background of the impulse 
experienced by Portuguese navigation in the fifteenth century. The 
Portuguese were active at sea as early as the twelfth century, and their 
ships sailed as far as the Levant, Normandy and England. During the latter 
part of the fourteenth century Lisbon became the greatest port of call 
between the Mediterranean and Western Europe, thriving on shipping 
and merchandise of all sorts and origins. The long littoral of Portugal, 
with its fine harbours, became the training-ground of a race of adventurous 
seamen. It was the genius of Henry the Navigator that co-ordinated and 
utilized all these predispositions towards expansion. As Marshal Lyautey 
said, combining “the disinterestedness of the scientist with the austerity of 
the saint,” he paved the way for modern civilization, and made his settle- 
ment of Sagres one of the hinges of the door of the Renaissance. 

At Sagres he began to sift all the geographical knowledge accumulated 
from the Ancients, including the study of old charts, and he had corres- 
pondents keeping him abreast of developments in the territories of North 
Africa. He collated all the information he could about trade routes, and 
his visitors included not only Europeans but Arabs and Moors, natives of 
the Canary Islands and Guinea coasts, and even prisoners from the Sahara 
and Berber hostages. From the merchants he heard tales of the fertile 
lands of ‘the Negroes whence they brought their gold dust and ivory. He 
wndoubtedly perceived that if he could obtain access to those lands he 
would acquire treasure wherewith to equip his forces and he might also 
get command of the sources of the commerce that enriched his foes. 

Henry possessed both pertinacity and vision, and he was a_ born 
stimulator of men. To instruct his captains, pilots and other pioneers in 
the art of seamanship and the making of maps and instruments, he gathered 
round him the most skilful navigators and mathematicians, cartographers 
and cosmographers of the age, from various parts of the Mediterranean 
lands. Among these were Master Jacome of Majorca, and Arab and 
Jewish mathematicians. Another was Master Peter, who inscribed and 
illuminated maps for Henry. A mathematician named Pedro Nunes said 
that the Prince’s mariners were well taught and provided with instruments 
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and rules of astronomy and geometry “which all mapmakers should 
know”. The Navigator also placed at the disposal of his captains the vast 
resources Of the Order of Christ (the Portuguese branch of the Knights 
Templars, reformed and renamed, 1319), of which he was Grand Master. 

The vessels used on the most important voyages were an improved 
form of the fishing caravel, and Henry was the progenitor of these, for he 
brought shipwrights from Biscay to design a ship capable of sailing any- 
where, and under any conditions. A caravel was a light, short-masted 
vessel fitted with lateen sails, having streamlined bows and a square poop, 
easy to manage, and of a draught enabling it to negotiate shallows. There 
was a double tower at the stern, the sterncastle, and a single one in the 
bows, the forecastle, a term which has survived. Two of the three ships 
which set out with Columbus were caravels, and over a long period this 
type of ship made some magnificent voyages. The earliest under Henry’s 
aegis went out into the Atlantic, to the Canaries and Madeira, then 800 
miles west to the Azores. All these were rediscoveries. The first expedition 
southwards was despatched in 1422, but for many years this quest through 
the ““Green Sea of Darkness”’ went very slowly and met with scant success. 
In the twentieth century it is difficult to realize to what extent superstition 
barred the path of exploration 500 years ago. It required 12 years of 
constant endeavour to make his caravels, still mere corks on the ocean, 
although they were steadily becoming more reliable, to round Cape Bojador, 
situated somewhat south of the Canaries, now in Rio de Oro. 

This brings one to the final consideration: the character of Prince 
Henry, who always remained something of an enigma to the Portuguese 
people. His portrait by Nuno Gonzales on a panel in the Museum of 
Ancient Art at Lisbon depicts him as a man of self-reliance and indomi- 
table purpose with the eyes of a visionary, and not without a touch of 
mysticism. Henry was a man of active habit and fond of field sports, and 
his personal courage and outstanding abilities as a military leader were 
shown before Ceuta. Over against these characteristics he fasted often 
and was accustomed to wear a hair shirt beneath his clothing. He also had 
the acumen and ability of a business man, but his main interest was 
exploration, and his was the driving power which stimulated others 

There are two schools of thought regarding his many-sided personality. 
A modern one derogates him as an austere, misanthropic bachelor, a cold- 
hearted man who was selfishly prepared to sacrifice others if this suited 
his own plans or convenience. This judgment is probably too severe as 
the other is over-laudatory. Prince Henry is visualized as moulding himself 
upon the pattern of St. Louis, the ideal Christian knight, and dedicating 
himself to the conquest of the infidel. Peering far beyond the ancient 
horizons in his search for new ways to achieve the triumph of the Cross 
over the Crescent, he pointed the way for the modern world to the conquest 
of the oceans, and broke the bonds of medieval ignorance. A sober assess- 
ment of his character is that he was single-minded—dedicated to and 
dreaming of discovery as other men dreamed of gold or mistresses. Always 
imbued with religious fervour, he was in later years above all an adminis- 
trator of an economic enterprise of national magnitude. 
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CHARLES MORGAN AND THE METAPHYSIC OF EVIL 
JOAN HARDING 


EW changes reflect more significantly the darkening climate of our 
times than the transition in the attitude of the late Charles Morgan to- 
wards the problem of evil. The sempiternal question Unde Malum, 

from being a gentle undertone in his pre-1939 writings, had become a 
strident and persistent demand. Whereas in his early work, Mr. Morgan 
envisaged evil as something purely negative, a failure of the creative 
imagination, by the time of The River Line, The Judge’s Story and The 
Burning Glass, it has taken on a positive and militant character. 

Charles Morgan’s earlier attitude towards evil had much in common 
with the philosophy, at least in his earlier dramatic monologues, of 
Browning: “The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound.” It 
has no definite character of its own. It is merely the reverse of the coin, 
the shadowed facet of good, existing mainly by contrast. 

“Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony be preferred?” 

The nature of the Creative Imagination Charles Morgan defined in his 
eponymous essay in Reflections in a Mirror, Series Il, as “‘a power to 
be the flash of communication between God and man, and to enable each 
man imaginatively to transcend his own flesh and to see God and enter 
into Him.” To do so is to become aware of an underlying unity 
transcending our apparent differences. To this inner reality, art is the only 
key, as opposed to language. “‘Language is devoted to distinguishing 
between particular things, pointing out their differences or their resem- 
blance, whereas reality transcends all differences and consists in the unity, 
not only of created things among themselves, but of the Creator with 
Creation.”* In other words, the primary function of Art, or alternatively 
of the Creative Imagination which is its chief agent, is “the dissolution of 
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felt disharmonies”’. Evil is that which thwarts this function; emphasizing | 


our felt disharmonies and confirming men in their isolation. 

In The Voyage, Barbet, as owner of the Maison Hazard, finds this 
dichotomy between division and comprehension acerbated by the presence 
of the prisoners in his charge. “Since he might not release his prisoners 
(he) made friends with them.”* To do that he sought to identify himself 
with them imaginatively, but a number of causes militate against this 
imaginative association, and as a result of this failure, Barbet’s own peace 
of mind is assailed. “I feel separated from my prisoners,” he wrote to 
Thérése Despreux. “I am ashamed that it is so and feel it to be wrong.”* 

The chief agent of his emotional division, and therefore the obstacle 
to the complete integration Barbet is seeking is Blachére who, notwith- 
standing all Barbet’s approaches, deliberately remains outside his 
imaginative sympathy and is therefore divided from him as well as causing 
division within Barbet’s own mind. Because the other prisoners respond to 
his sympathy and themselves exclude Blachére from their conversation, 
Barbet makes a special effort to establish some sort of communication 
with him, but without success. “The others were by nature pacific men; 
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there was no principie of evil in them; beneath their differences was a 
sense that they were part of the human community; their suffering, in 
imprisonment, was that it exiled them from common life. Blachére was 
in his own nature and by his own will an exile and a rebel, and imprison- 
ment was to him what a cage would be to a bird of prey. I am being as 
great a fool as I should be if I were to set about the taming of a vulture, 
Barbet said to himself. I have nothing to give him; he is my chief enemy 
and hates me. 

“Or had he nothing to give because he was growing to hate and despise 
his prisoner? He came humbly to Blachére and almost begged for his 
friendship, but the humility was false. Even while he struggled to over- 
ride the differences between them, he nursed them and became proud of 
them, and decided that there was a principle of evil in this man which 
removed him from the community of men.’ 

To accept such a view was, however, to Barbet, to accept a defeatist 
position. The temptation was to interpret his inner division by seeing 
incarnate in Blachére a principle of evil; but this idea both Blachére and 
Charles Morgan himself rejected at the time of The Voyage. 

Later, however, Morgan was to return to a more detailed study of evil 
in the person of Severidge in The Judge’s Story. He, like Blachére, 
represents essentially a principle of division, of separateness. His evil 
originates in his sense of isolation from his fellow beings with whom he 
craves to make contact, but because of some integral flaw, he is impotent 
to communicate with them. This failure had dogged him from boyhood. 
“It was as if he were invisible, and life were going on in his absence. He 
wished to be seen, spoken to and touched, to establish communication 
between himself and the responseless world.’ 

He is the more envious therefore of the singleness of mind of others— 
their ‘all of a piece”-ness—and cannot resist invading the personality of 
others by creating confusion and thus blurring essential distinctions. Him- 
self beset by inner conflict, he can find harmony with the surrounding 
world only by creating around him conditions as chaotic as prevail within, 
just as Macbeth can assuage the violence of his own emotions only by 
spreading violence and confusion about him. Severidge, wrote Morgan, 
“had an instinct for disintegration’’,’ “‘a desire to change people, to prevent 
them from being true to themselves’’.* In seeking to make Vivien repudiate 
her love for Chopin he felt he was gaining an essential victory over her 
personality. “There will soon be nothing of herself that she will not deny, 
her self will cease to exist.’ 

Severidge’s desires were not primarily of the flesh. In seeking to drive 
a wedge between Vivien and Henry, he was motivated mainly by a hunger 
of the spirit, desiring the “marriage which was the girl’s integrity, rather 
than the girl herself.”° By the unity of the marriage he knew he was for 
ever separated from Vivien “‘as the deaf are from sound, and as he had 
always been separated from any man who had within him a truth to which 
to be true—a core, a stem, a root, an earth, and who was not an effect 
only.””!! 
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Such men were often far less competent than Severidge, and sometimes, 
like Ferrars in The Flashing Stream, grew confused about their truth, or 
even belied it, but at least they had a basic principle of life, and recognized 
it as their own, “‘the nature of their being, their stem, root and seed, their 
link with Earth, their unity with Nature, their not-being-lonely, their not- 
being-sterile-or-dead.”""? Such a truth renders Gaskony completely immune 
from Severidge’s machinations; and when Vivien finally finds him in his 
lodgings and shares the serenity of fulfilment which has come upon him 
with his final dedication to the task of writing his Athenian, she too be- 
comes proof against Severidge’s wiles, and the latter is left, completely 
overwhelmed by the completeness of his spiritual isolation.™ 

Evil, therefore, is a very different thing in the impression it makes upon 
the Classical humanist, Gaskony, from what it made upon Barbet, the 
Rousseauesque idealist. To the former, it is a positive source of destruction 
—not merely an element isolating men, but an open violation of another’s 
being. Evil is the sin against the Holy Spirit in that it seeks to destroy 
personal integrity by invading another’s being. 

The tendency to use religious, even Scriptural, idiom to convey certain 
basic truths, already apparent in The Judge’s Story, emerges even more 
clearly in The Burning Glass. Christopher Terriford can convey to his 
wife his apprehension of the danger implicit in his discovery only in the 
terms of the story of Christ’s Temptations.'t This reversion to the idea 
of evil at work in the person of a “‘Devil’’ distinguishes the last phase of 
Morgan’s attempt to come to grips with the distressing turn of political 
and scientific events, an attempt entirely alien to the liberal thinking of the 
later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.’® 

Hitherto the scientist has assumed that every discovery is a move forward 
or a “jump” (involving several intuitive moves) up a ladder of essentiaily 
inter-related deductions. Christopher, however, now finds himself plunging 
into a completely new and different sphere. “Put it this way. Each time, 
the jump has meant for me quite simply that, instead of climbing a ladder 
rather laboriously step by step, I have been suddenly promoted a dozen 
rungs, and have rubbed my eyes a bit and been surprised and delighted to 
find myself there. It has been all right; the ladder has been the same ladder, 
part of the same natural order in which I was before the jump. But this 
time it was different. It didn’t feel like order; it felt like chaos. The ladder 
wasn’t there.’’!® 

This subversion of the natural order Morgan and Christopher Terriford 
can only describe as “‘daemonic’’. There is now a devil in the wind, and 
part of the essential therapy is to recognize this by reverting to the use 
of now long discarded terminology. Man has been made the more vulner- 
able to the assaults of the Devil by his refusal to accept his existence; and 
while abandoning the “shorthand” of theology—such words as “God, 
Satan, heaven, hell’”—he has allowed evil to accumulate under cover of 
good, until he has been tempted to assume a knowledge disproportionate 
to his human limitations, and so fall into the fatal error of blasphemy 
which caused the downfall of Adam, Icarus, Faust, of Satan himself.” 

Against such presumptuous sins Christopher is seeking to defend himself 
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in refusing to pass on the setting of Machine Six. He has seen the potential 
danger into which man’s conception of power as a self-vindicating end 
can plunge a world which has ceased to accept humility before God as a 
necessary and wholesome reality, and although his refusal offers no simple 
or ready-made solution to man’s dilemma, it at least gives man pause in 
his headlong rush into chaos. 

In contrast to the spiritual illumination of Christopher’s decision— 
reinforced by Mary’s singleness of mind, born of the simplicities of her 
faith on the one hand, and of her unwavering love for Christopher on the 
other—stands the disruptive spirit of Twentieth Century Man, personified 
by Tony Lack and Hardlip, both, like Severidge, men ‘‘without roots’’. 
Tony’s home, once “‘solid as a rock’’, had crumbled at the point when he 
most needed security, during his years as a fighter pilot. The girl he had 
married was killed by a bomb from an enemy plane he had failed to 
destroy. Hence his “‘rootlessness’’, combining cynicism and frivolity, and 
rendering him easy prey to the scheming ruthlessness of such men as 
Hardlip, who had never known any stable background or personal loyalty. 
Lack puts his finger on the difference when, denying that he had himself 
renounced the so-called British “‘romantic superstitions” of freedom, love 
and faith, he goes on: “They have renounced me. My nursery is shut, 
that’s all; he (Hardlip) never had one. I am déraciné. He is by nature an 
intellectual cosh-boy.’'® Tony Lack’s defection is accidental and in- 
cidental, the result of confused emotionalism and the lack of any con- 
sistent faith, to be wiped out only by the momentary heroism of his death. 
Hardlip, spurious product of a vague cosmopolitan region somewhere 
around the Danube, has at heart a principle of evil which makes him a 
willing agent for the powers of darkness ranged against all who would 
seek to hinder mankind’s descent into chaos. 

What, however, makes the folly of Lack, the calculated treachery of 
Hardlip, so much more dangerous than Severidge’s mischief is the new 
turn taken by science itself. The worst Severidge could do to others was 
purely psychological—the intrusion of his personality into the minds of 
others. But in Liberties of the Mind, Morgan had set forth at length a 
new and, to him, diabolical extension of the power of evil in the discovery 
of such physical means of controlling the human mind as brain-washing 
and the use of drugs to induce a greater degree of mental suggestibility.*° 
The nature of the evil represented by Christopher’s antagonists lies less in 
what they did than in the atmosphere with which they surrounded them- 
selves and their victim—to Christopher, “‘like a loathsome prep. school’’,”! 
without holidays, without home. Such an atmosphere breeds corruption, 
and ultimately the bane of totalitarianism is that it corrupts life, to Mary, 
an evil greater even than war.** Absolute power corrupts absolutely, says the 
old adage, and the curse of atomic power, which has made man as the 
gods, is that it has opened the way to absolute corruption.** Gone is the ° 
Renanesque vision of Supermen whose spiritual progress has kept abreast 
of their intellectual development. Between man and primeval darkness 
stands only the conscience of a good man for whom beauty, truth and 
goodness still correspond to their eternal co-relatives. In refusing to barter 
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his discovery of the Burning Glass for personal prestige or national 
aggrandisement, Christopher had won the first round of his contest with 
spiritual wickedness in high places; but unless his apprehension of truth 
could win other adherents capable of withstanding the deadly assaults of 
the Devil, and so propagate itself in the face of the threat of the destruction 
of all humane values, Charles Morgan could see little hope for the future 
of mankind. But while a single man of integrity remains, all is not lost. 
If the evil is blacker, more tangible, than in The Voyage, the good in The 
Burning Glass is stronger, more forceful, more explicit than it appeared 
in the vapid and sentimental Barbet. To have faced evil in its extreme 
manifestation is at least to have got the measure of the Adversary: from 
that, and that alone, has always proceeded the redemption of man. 


1 Charles Morgan, Reflections in a Mirror, Series TI (London: Macmillan, 1946) 
pp. 88-389. 
Ibid., p. 91. 
Charles Morgan, The Voyage (London: Macmillan, 1950), p. 5 
Ibid., p. 337. 
Ibid., pp. 398-399. 
5 Morgan, The Judge's Story (London: Macmillan, 1951), p. 180. 
Ibid., p. 75. 
Ibid., p. 21. 
Ibid., p. 198. 
Ibid., p. 77. 
11 Jhid., p. 78 
12 Jbid., p. 79. 
13 Cf. Ibid., p. 188 ff. 
1¢ Morgan, The Burning Glass (London: Macmillan, 1953), Preface, p. XX 
15 Jbid., p. 17. 
16 Jhid., p. XX. 
17 Ibid., p. XXVI. 
13 Jbid., p. XXVIII. 
19 Tbid., p. 41. 
® Morgan, Liberties of the Mind (London: Macmillan, 1951), pp. 1-16. 
1 The Burning Glass, p. 149. 
2 Ibid., p. 123. 
} Cf. Preface, pp. XXIV-XXVI. 
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THE US NEGRO REVOLT—continued from Page 616 

the intellectual leaders of the students. Among this latter group, it is 
probably not too hard to find students, agnostics and sceptics at heart, 
who profess belief but who accept the creed for its practical value as a 
good ‘“‘tactic’”’ to win friends and sympathizers. But among a group as 
large as the Negroes one surely doesn’t expect to find uniformity or com- 
plete agreement. It is better to say that one can expect the Negro to give 
passive resistance a good try—after all, Negroes as a group accept most 
of the ideas of non-violent passive resistance as part of Christian belief. 

A recent report of the bi-racial Southern Regional Council states that 
28 Southern cities have lifted their racial restrictions at lunch counters 
and have desegregated without incident or loss of business. We can expect, 
in the months to come, to get a better look at the “sit-in” and other aspects 
of the Negro revolt. Then we can better judge whether passive resistance 
has been only a technique in the war against segregation in the USA. 
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A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 
THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 

Tennessee Williams’ The Fugitive Kind plunges us into symbol-laden sequences of 
human misery and problematical relationships. Although the writing is never to be 
ignored, the film contrives to rub together two flaming brands of talent, the con 
siderable persons of Anna Magnani and Marlon Brando, and still produce a damp 
squib by way of recompense. Acting is good, some sequences outstanding; but 
in the light of the wealth of talent deployed, the film must be rated less than good, 
and the prime fault must be that of the author. His values are suspect, his conclv- 
sions fallacious, his faith in symbo!s misplaced. Here we have a film about people 
that lacks life—a story of life that lacks humanity. The outcome is a void difficuli 
to fill and, in the event, left empty. 

The success already enjoyed by John Cassavetes’ Shadows has led to its being 
secured for commercial distribution. A fascinating film, it well repays those who 
give it some attention. It has much of the raw impact that made 
Come Back Africa so poignant, but the conflict here is not between races (save 
indirectly) but rather between strata of the same society. The racial issue inevitably 
arises; it emerges, however, as part of a composite plot, involving a young man and 
his sister who “‘pass’”’ for white, their brother, who is unquestionably negro, and 
the struggle of the two half-whites when trying to come to terms with society. 
This struggle is only a segment of the larger picture, which the film depicts with 
great success, the group of youngsters (who, in England, we would perhaps ca}! 
Teddy-boys) who roam the frowsy streets, vacant shadows beneath bright light: 
picking up girls, brawling amongst themselves. The violence of their own indecision 
catches them in the end. They are cruelly beaten by another gang. The haif-whit 
boy returns to his own centre, his search for a niche still not over. 

His young sister meets, at a “‘literary’’ party, a young white who has considerab!e 
attraction for women; within hours he has seduced her, only to learn of her negroid 
background, and to recoil in self-inflicted disgust. Too late, he tries to win her 
forgiveness. By then she has found some sort of love-hate relationship with another 
negro. The coloured brother who practices a sort of paternalism, like that of certain 
politicians, glories in brotherhood, offers advice to his relations. He is a seedy 
singer at the bottom of his profession, clinging with pathetic determination to 
“professional”? pride; accepting poor engagements, and boggling at having to 
“introduce” the dancing girls, talking about his career as if there were the slightest 
likelihood that it could get better. But with it all, the determined paternalism, the 
pathos of his failure, he remains a dignified figure. He alone comes out of the film 
as a man who deserves better of fate—and who may well earn his place in Paradise. 

The film is shot with perception, raw technical inefficiency positively highlighting 
impact, the streets and park of New York presenting an astringent background. 
It captures the atmosphere of the frenzied parties as if the essence had been distilled 
by a perfumier. The sum total of the film is one of reportage and immediacy. 

The remarkable factor in the film’s history is that it was made as an “‘improvisa- 
tion’’-—in that the characters (who use their own Christian names for this reason) 
improvised their lines and reactions within nothing more than a skeletal framework. 
The dialogue thus achieves a spontaneous pungency and high-fidelity quality that 
are quite arresting. I rank Shadows one of the films most worth a visit at this time. 
It will be interesting to see how it fares in the harsh commercial market. 

Now a word about Strangers When We Meet, starring Kirk Douglas and Kim 
Novak. Based on the novel, and adapted by the author, it is a stylish and glossy 
presentation that recounts the few details of an affair between a beautiful but 
neglected American suburban wife and mother (Miss Novak) and her lover, 2 
brilliant middle-aged architect of integrity and purpose. Though the plot is truly 
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novelettish (in the kindest sense), the playing of Kim Novak and Kirk Douglas is 
excellent. The art direction is good: an early scene wherein Douglas greets a client 
(Ernie Kovacs) is a classic when it transmits the excitement of ideas as these two 
men discuss the new house that Douglas is to build. Assured of commercial 
success, Strangers When We Meet is not to be under-rated as a piece of film making. 

TV has yielded little of real worth this month, save the few regular features, 
some of which have been discussed in earlier articles. 

However, on October 18, Associated Rediffusion succeeded in finding a play 
that managed to preserve the visible characters from murder and police interro- 
gation without plunging them into dramas played out exclusively in kitchenettes 
(their word not mine). This was Hugh Ross Williamson’s Old Man In a Hurry, 
a piece written about W. E. Gladstone with the self-avowed intent of redressing 
the balance so far as historians and the Primrose path were concerned. It is a 
long time since I read the original (indeed, I am not sure if I read it all or merely 
extracts) but I was left with the feeling that the play had been sadly “‘edited’’ by 
those whose job it is to keep their minds on health salts, toiiet tissues and the 
clock. Even so, the astonishing courage and genius of the colossus of Victorian 
England came across: uncompromising conscience, shrewd political judgement, 
and above all, faith in the inherent goodness of the untutored mass, all these 
factors were seen in some sort of perspective. It must be said that Queen Victoria 
escaped very lightly; in the detail of her leave-taking of her First Minister, for 
example, she received more than justice. (History records that Gladstone received 
rather less than this at her hands). 

But if the Queen is allowed to come before us as a sort of Gartered sepulchre, it 
must also be admitted that Gladstone himself is also allowed to escape lightly so 
far as his conduct of the last campaign is concerned. We were spared the pathos 
of the old man, alone in Hawarden, no secretary, no aide, writing letters, dictating 
telegrams at lunatic speed—many ill-considered, almost all injudicious—and all 
destined to be published. 

Thus, the play also spared us the true story behind its title—and the deadly 
effectiveness of the phrase that Lord Randolph launched. Gladstone, indeed, was 
an old man in a hurry. The destination however was History—and there he sits 
today. 

The production appeared to be insufficiently rehearsed; Marne Maitland 
had a good go at the flowery Earl (whose shades must still be amused at the success 
of his Suez adventure!); Maria Spencer as H.M. was almost v.g. and certainly 
managed the penultimate scenes with resource, but my praise must be reserved 
for Stephen Murray. His was a splendid characterisation of the old eagle. Even 
the voice echoed, in some way, the old Edison cylinder, and retreat into old age was 
managed with great effectiveness. The general tempo of direction was slow, and 
I was startled at the paucity of the settings; not only did they look “thin” and 
poverty-stricken, but they were quite lacking in any air of period. Perhaps the 
most incongruous touch was a Viennese regulator measuring the hours in Glad- 
stone’s study. The GOM wouldn’t have cared for that, ’'m sure. With all its 
minor defects, I must now record that Old Man in a Hurry remains a worthwhile 
enterprise; with more effort and taste it could have been memorable TV. 

Perhaps the greatest TV disapointment is a programme called Candid Camera 
an import from the United States (one they could well afford to lose I should say), 
based on the fallacious belief that, if ordinary folk are involved in extraordinary 
circumstance, their reactions will be highly risible and irresistibly interesting. 
They are neither; the spectacle of stolid citizens looking with mild interest at a 
telephone ringing on a street-corner is scarcely absorbing: the somewhat maladroit 
leg-pulling that follows even less so; the biggest weakness in a doubtful programme 
is the almost painful lack of expertise in execution. I find it hard to believe that 
it was because of such programmes that Norman Collins and Lady Violet Bonham 


Carter crossed swords—or indeed, perhaps it was! 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A NEW LOOK AT THE CITY 
The City. Paul Ferris. Gollancz. 2ls. 


There are certain institutions in British life about which an image has been 
built up in the public mind. Two that come to mind are The Royal Navy and The 
City. To questicn the accuracy of these images is to dabble in high treason; and 
to endeavour to get the facts out of those who manage these and similar institutions 
is to be accused of espionage. 

Mr. Ferris has written a very cheeky book about the City; it is certain to have a 
very large sale amongst peopie who will regret that it does not qualify for a prosecu- 
tion for indecency. It is a book which qualifies its author for six of the best in the 
Bank Parlour in the presence of the Bank of England’s military guard. Mr. Ferris 
refuses to take as gospel what the City says or implies about itself or to be satisfied 
with the idea that the City’s business and the way it operates is its own business and 
no one else’s. He has spent a great deal of time cruising round the City questioning 
all those who would talk and reporting where he was refused information. In this 
book, written in a conversational broadcast talk style which in itself sets a tone of 
irreverence, he takes his readers through their uncharted seas and describes the 
various craft which navigate their waters. My expert friends tell me that he has 
slipped up on one or two technicalities but they also assure me—sometimes in a 
lowered tone of voice—that, from the point of revealing what actually takes place 
in the City, this book is of great value and fulfils a much needed want. 

Mr. Ferris has probably written his book just in time. During the past few years 
some of the ablest and most respected personalities in the City have woken up to 
the fact that for good or evil we live in an age where institutions of all kinds must 
expect to be subjected to the fierce light of publicity. The general public has long 
suspected that there is a good deal of humbug about an image of the City which 
depicts a body of men dedicated to the national welfare whose operations incidentally 
enable them to earn an honest‘living: a body of men with traditions and practices 
of a peculiarly honourable kind. There is a movement of growing strength in the 
City for more publicity, better public relations and a whole series of reforms which 
will deal with some of the thoroughly inefficient and almost medieval habits and 
methods of some aspects of City activities. 

Mr. Ferris’ book is not an attack on the City. It is candid profile of an institution 
which, though in need of reform, is neither as wicked as its left wing critics suppose 
it to be nor as public-spirited and almost holy as it has often pretended to be. It 
plays an indispensable part in the economic life of the country and the more we 
know of what goes on in the City and why it goes on the better both for the City 
and the Nation. The City is a great source of power; and in a democratic society 
power sources must be open to public scrutiny and debate however tiresome this 
may be to the operators. Mr. Ferris has done more than peep through the key-hole; 
he has made a tour of the works. 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 


YOUTHFUL ARROGANCE 
Sowing, an Autobiography of the Years 1880-1904. Leonard Woolf. 266 pp. 


The Hogarth Press. 21s 


This is a lively volume which wiil cause controversy and give a great deal of 
pleasure in reading. Here is the story of a young and arrogant “‘born intellectual”, 
the son of a prominent Jewish Q.C., brought up in London in a large bourgeois 
family, still tied to the conventions of Victorian England. At the age of 14, to the 
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distress of his widowed mother, he renounced God and religion. He has remained 
ever since a rationalist, persuaded that, in the last resort, nothing matters. He 
cannot understand how prayer to the intelligent person in the 20th century can mean 
anything. This incomprehension inevitably restricts his judgment. For example, 
he wrote off Beatrice Webb’s devotion to prayer as a “psychological idiosyncrasy”’; 
and he dismisses the “‘whole business” of praying as “one of the oddest freaks in 
human psychology”. Similarly he finds the conversion of the “‘inte!ligent sceptic’’, 
as in the case of T. S. Eliot, “‘incomprehensible’’. 

After a brilliant classical training at St. Paul’s School, the young Leonard 
obtained, in 1901, a scholarship to Trinity College, Cambridge. Perhaps naturally 
he became a rather ‘“‘fierce’’ and rebeliious young intellectual, more concerned with 
his pursuit of truth and reason and the enjoyment of highbrow companionship 
than with the progress of his classical studies. He became one of a small coterie 
which inciuded Lytton Strachey, Maynard Keynes, E. M. Forster and Clive Bell, 
and later developed into the Bloomsbury Group. Mr. Woolf writes of the “‘tremen- 
dous influence’”’ upon them of C. E. Moore and his Principia Ethica in their whole 
impact. He disagrees with the view of Maynard Keynes that, while they accepted 
Moore’s “‘religion’’, they ignored his teaching of “morals” and rules of conduct. 
Mr. Woolf gives us lively, witty and sometimes provocative judgments on his friends. 
Of Desmond McCarthy he writes: “Here is in the making a writer, a novelist of the 
highest quality . .. as a writer he never achieved anything at all of what he 
promised”’. 

This book certainly vibrates with the intellectua! passion of his youth. Itis vibrant 
and provoking and at times curiously inconsequential; it is never dull. 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


MAN’S SPIRITUAL IMPULSE 


The Sufi Message of Hazrat Inayat Khan. Barrie and Rockcliff. 25s. 
Politics and Religion. Nathaniel Micklem. Pall Mall Press. 2s. 
Albert Schweitzer. Gabriel Langfeldt. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


One of the notable developments of our times is that of uncoordinated move- 
ments which seek to find a true technique of the inner life. In the first book 
noticed here, we have the first volume of the collected works of a well-known 
teacher in the West of the Sufi sect of Islam. Sufi thought and Sufi technique 
are offered as a kind of eclectic pantheism which owes something to Indian thought; 
and, one suspects, it is not wholly uninfluenced by the Western milieu to which it 
was presented during the lifetime of the teacher. Sufism is beyond both mysticism 
and philosophy as it is beyond religion itself. The book although rather repetitive 
does admirably what it sets out to do—it gives us an introduction to Sufi thought 
and a clear exposition of its basic principles and practice. 

Dr. Micklem’s small pamphlet is more important than it looks; and it is much 
to be hoped that it will receive very wide attention. His final conclusion can be 
put into his own words: ‘‘The practice of politics is the exercise of common sense 
in the sphere of the possible and the expedient; it is not a matter of religion. But 
the ideals and principles of politics, as I suppose, point to the transcendent, the 
ultimate, that being whom we call God.’ This means that there are no purely 
Christian political parties and can be none; but it does mean that the liberal— 
democrat will act because he has convictions and because he cares. One may doubt 
a little whether Dr. Micklem’s individual, acting on purely objective thought and 
conviction, has any real existence as an objective fact, and whether all our seemingly 
objective judgments are not subtly influenced by the Zeitgeist. But it is all to the 
good that this word has been written to lift us out of the rut of political thinking 
done under the influence of the German historical school, which sees the origin 
of all ethical ideals and principles as the outcome of custom. 
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It cannot be said that Professor Langfeldt’s book adds much to our knowledge 
either of Dr. Schweitzer’s life or thought; by this time we have ali been made 
aware that he works with an ethical mysticism mated to a belief in God which is 
not that of orthodox Christianity; and the book has littie more to say of him than 
that. It adds little light to the discussion as to whether Schweitzer can be called a 

‘hristian, a question which was canvassed in Norway with some heat two years ago. 
The issue is a far deeper one than can be determined by dogmatic considerations 
only and the New Testament itself has a very relevant word about it: “He that is 

ot against us is for us”’. 
B. C. PLOWR!IGHT 


SOCIAL-IMPERIAL THOUGHT, 1895-1914 
Imperialism and Social Reform. Bernard Semmel. Allen and Unwin. 28s. 


This volume is distinguished for research and scholarship. The author exposes 

a facet of British political history hitherto neglected. The eighteenth century 
witnessed the expansion of Empire and Britain’s emergence as a nation of shop- 
keepers and industrialists. The nineteenth century gave status to a middle class and 
initiated regard for improved conditions and a modicum of security for workers; 
ripening in the twentieth century into near-fulfilment. In his lucid, impartial and 
direct account, Dr. Semmel springs numerous surprises. 
Social reform was not a British concept. She was heaced by Germany in both 
theory and practice. The temper of her people inclined towards re-adjustment; 
and although she might harbour the alien revolutionary, extremes left her cold. 
She preferred paternalism—private for choice—and banked upon an expanding 
economy, by exploiting vast imperial! resources in material and manpower. Other 
western nations had to content themselves with home resources under rigid govern- 
mental control. In the clash, the British sponsored idea of One World began to 
lose ground to the imperialists, attracting tory and socialist and even liberai, albeit 
here the radical element stoutly resisted chauvinism. 

From 1880 onwards, the imperialists grew in numbers, envisaging the Empire as 
a plenitude to assure ‘ta Merrie England”’ where Britons with unparalleled comfort 
and security could breed the perfect race. Robert Blatchford trumpeted the socialist 
“Clarion”’ call. Cunningham, Mackinder and Hewins were the tory eggheads in 
strange accord with the Fabian Webbs and Bernard Shaw in their contempt for 
internationaiism. To further their joint cause, the Webbs inaugurated the “Co- 
efficients” in a vain endeavour to anneal a new political party. For a decade, these 
dinner parties were attended by right wing liberals, whose defection was probably 
prevented by the 1906 landslide. 

By 1903 the imperialists were triumphant but they had lowered their sights. The 
great advance in social reform began in 1906, initiated a free economy and was well 
in its stride by 1914. Chamberlain’s dream of a barter of Britain’s manufactures 
against imperial preference had gone the way of “Merrie England” and “Co- 
efficiency’’. In its place came imperial preference of the Commonwealth, a curtain 
of protection designed to allay the fears of tycoon and worker—Tory and Labour 
in this world-wide unit presumably proof against foreign competition. 

Dr. Semmel, it is hoped, will write a sequel to his excel!ent and informative work. 
He could resolve why the Commonwealth is uneasy in the present economic set-up, 
what threat is presented to it by the Common Market, and furthermore the effect of 
this new institution upon the future, with the cold war, peace and internationalism 
in purview. Perhaps, too, he will evaluate the radical concept of a free society as 
against controlled man. The task is herculean but urgent for our present straits are 
fraught with more than peril 

Davip GOLDBLATT 
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EVALUATING NATIONALISED INDUSTRY 


Nationalised Industry and Public Ownership. William A. Robson. Allen and 

Unwin 50s. 

This is a most impressive achievement. It is virtually a one-man inquiry. An 
entire Royal Commission could not have done much better; it has depth, distinc- 
tion and detachment. 

Relying largely on the judicious use of available data, Professor Robson 
tackles this inquiry into the working of Britain’s nationalised industries during the 
past 10 years by examining the extent of public enterprise in the world today, the 
background of nationalisation in Britain, the organisation and management of 
these industries, how far they are subject to competition, their labour relations, 
financial policies, relations with Ministers and Parliament, general accountability 
and performance. 

Reading this massive account of the—often—inevitabie growth of public owner- 
ship and the public corporation—‘‘the most important invention of the 20th 
century in the sphere of government institution’’, it is almost inconceivabie to recall 
the bitterness which accompanied the heavy nationalisation programme of the 
1945-50 Labour Government. If only that Government had had the sense to tell 
the people more effectively why it had to nationalise, rather than appear to let its 
case seem based on party doctrine and dogma, it might have saved itself a lot of 
unpleasantness. 

The coal industry, for example, had suffered from poor leadership, conservative 
management, backward technology and inadequate investment for 25 to 30 years 
prior to nationalisation. ‘“‘The elimination of private ownership was a surgical 
operation which had become necessary to save the life of the patient”. Yet, 
“whatever policy one may favour for steel, no industry can continue to oscillate 
every few years between private ownership and pubiic enterprise, without suffering 
great inconvenience, interruption of policy and a general feeling of unsettlement 
which can lead to stagnation.” 

One slight criticism of the section on iron and steel, which may be applied else- 
where, too, is that the author quotes at length from a Fabian Research pamphlet 
attacking the steel industry, but does not quote a pamphlet offering the 
other side of the picture. 

On the subject of performance—an extremely difficuit form of measurement— 
Professor Robson suggests that labour relations are one of the criteria usually taken 
into account in judging the administration of the nationalised industries, but adds: 
“It would be easier to give greater weight to the interests of the workers if they and 
their unions would give greater weight to the interests of the consumers’’. 

What are the real achievements of nationalisation ? Professor Robson argues 
that each industry is undoubtedly in a better condition than it would have been 
under private enterprise or, as was the case with gas and electricity, divided between 
private and municipal ownership. By this he means that its operating efficiency is 
higher, its equipment more up-to-date, and its prospects brighter than they 
would have been if the industry had not been nationalised. But, as he admits, 
there are shortcomings and defects, largely inherited from the past. 

The danger, always likely to overwhelm a nationalised industry which is also a 
monopoly, is that sooner or later it may develop a sense of smugness, complacency 
and lack of self-criticism, as in the case of the BBC. 

Effective restraints such as a Fleck Committee reviewing the National Coal 
Board seem less necessary than periodic investigations by independent experts, or 
as Professor Robson suggests, “‘a common efficiency unit’. 

WiLrrRepD ALTMAN 
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FRANCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
An Introduction to Eighteenth Century France. John Lough. Longmans. 28s. 


Professor Lough’s panorama of eighteenth century France combines mastery 
of his enormous mass of authorities with a singular!y judicial mind. One of its most 
valuable features is that all quotations—and there are hundreds of them—are given 
in the original. The numerous illustrations are a delight and there is a useful 
bibliography. 

The work faiis into three parts—social, political and literary. The opening 
chapters on the Peasantry, the Town and the Privileged Orders deal with the most 
controversial problems confronting the student. That the Monarchy was going 
downhill is generally agreed, but did the life of the people? Certainly not, is the 
reply. The state of the peasantry varied with the district, the harvest and the price 
of bread. That agriculture was less advanced than in England we know from 
Arthur Young’s travels. But we must not think of the peasantry as a homo- 
geneous class. There were well-to-do farmers, peasants with too sma!! holdings to 
feed their families in lean years, the métayers, and landless labourers. Feudalism 
was waning, but feuda! dues were a nuisance and tithes a burden. The patient 
investigations inaugurated by Tocqueville over a century ago have borne fruit in a 
multitude of monographs, and Professor Lough deserves our gratitude for his lucid 
summary of their conclusions. There was plenty of acute suffering, but never so 
much as in the last dismal years of Louis XIV. 

Of the town-dwellers, about one-sixth of the population, the author has a more 
cheerful tale to tell. Colbert had founded industry in France, but it proved a plant 
of slow growth. The prosperity of the town population depended largely on the 
purchasing capacity of the countryside, and even in years of good harvests, difficul- 
ties of transport, tolls and other obstacles limited development. Coal and metals 
went ahead, and western ports, above all, Bordeaux, could boast a certain 
affluence. Even better off than the industrialists and merchants were the bankers, 
such as Samuel Bernard; war contractors, such as the Paris brothers; and tax- 
farmers ; and some of the bourgegisie became rich enough to marry into the nobility. 
The condition of the artisan depended largely on the cost of food and steady 
employment. While the Tiers Etat won its rights in 1789, the Fourth Estate had to 
wait till the latter part of the twentieth century. 

Though the Clergy and the Nobility were on top till the Revolution, their privi- 
leges were increasingly resented by the bourgeoisie. The Clergy were wealthy; in 
addition to large holdingsofland, they exercised feudal rights; and tithes lingered on 
till 1789. They were partially immune from taxation, and the highest dignities in 
the Church were reserved for the nobility. Talleyrand, for instance, received a 
bishopric because an accident to his foot in childhood prevented him from entering 
the Army. Like many other bishops he spent most of his time amid the delights of 
Paris. The village curés, on the other hand, were often as poor as the peasants from 
whom they sprung and with whom their relations were usually friendiy. 

The Noblesse, like the peasant and the town-dweller, was far from being homo- 
geneous. Instead of a single category, testifies Talleyrand in his Memoirs, there 
were seven or eight—old and new, high and low, rich and poor—habitués of the 
Court and those who lived on their estates. Many lived beyond their means, while 
others fattened on Court pensions or well-paid sinecures. 

The second portion summarises the familiar story of the decline and fall of the 
Monarchy. Never was there a more sudden transformation than between the 
gloom of Versailles under the aged King and the debaucheries of the Palais Royal 
under his nephew the Regent, Philip of Orleans. Reacting against the absolutism 
of Louis XIV, he created a system of councils to deal with home and foreign affairs, 
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the Army and Navy, finance and the Church. eresting experiment soon 
broke down, and his closing years were darkened by Law’s Mississippi scheme. 
No one could respect Abbé Dubois who insisted on obtaining a Cardinal’s hat and 
who steered the ship until his death, and that of the Regent, brought the young 
King’s former tutor to power. 

Cardinal Fleury, a blameless character and a lover of peace, ruled France for 
17 years till he died at the age of 90. During his mild reign, France slowly recovered 
from the !ong wars of Louis XIV, but he failed to keep her out of the war of the 

ustrian Succession. The Paris Parlement chalienged the monolithic claims of 
the crown. 

The chapters on the three decades of what the author describes as the personal 
rule of Louis XV open with an analysis of his character. Nature had produced a 
human being whoily unfitted for the duties awaiting him. His chief weaknesses 
were indolence and irresolution. His ruling passion, apart from the fair sex, was 
hunting. France was directed by a small group of independent Ministers, more or 
less equal in power, who often disagreed. More influential than any of them was 
Mme. de Pompadour who made and unmade Ministers and Generais. Almost the 
whole of the Colonial Empire was lost to England in the Seven Years War, but 
the acquisition of Lorraine and Corsica was some slight compensation. There 
were perpetual disputes between the Government and the Parlements which were 
powerful! enough to carry through the suppression of the Jesuits. With Mme. du 
Barry the reign entered its most discreditable phase. 

Despite the widespread discontent there was scarcely any repubiicanism when 
Louis XVI succeeded in his twentieth year. But, except for a decent moral charac- 
ter, he possessed no qualifications for the throne. His ruling passion was hunting. 
He was almost pathetically well-meaning but he possessed a mediocre intelligence. 
Marie Antoinette was of equally good character, but she was frivolous and extrava- 
gant. Her interventions in politics won her the title /’Autrichienne. The plight of 
the finances became even worse when the country entered the American War of 
Independence. Turgot’s appointment as Controller-General raised high hopes, 
but after two years in office, threatened interests of individuals, among them che 
Queen, secured his dismissal. His successor, Necker, the Genevese banker, was 
allowed four years, but he could only touch the fringe of the problem. Colonne, 
his successor, summoned an Assembly of Notables in 1787 but, as the members 
belonged almost exclusively to the privileged classes, the meeting ended in deadlock, 
and he was dismissed. There seemed nothing for it but to summon the States- 
General. The Revolution had begun. 

The third portion deals with the writers and thinkers. Both the economic posi- 
tion of men of letters, and their status in society, underwent a great improvement in 
the course of the eighteenth century in France. It became possible to live without 
a patron. The change is illustrated from the earnings of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Beaumarchais, Marmontel and other celebrities. The Noblesse ceased to 
look down on writers, and the Salons which sprang into life in the middle of the 
century were proud to possess literary lions. Since neither Louis XV nor Louis 
XVI cared for literature, the Court counted for less and less in the world of culture, 
the capital for more and more. Books which could not secure a licence, such as 
Voltaire’s Dictionnaire Philosophique, could be printed abroad. Though an author 
was occasionally sent for a short term to the Bastille, the Philosophes enjoyed a 
liberty of utterance which would have been impossible under Louis XIV. A brief 
closing chapter sketches the momentous 26 years between the meeting of the States- 
General and the battle of Waterloo. 

G. P. GoocH 
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MODERN JAPAN 

A History of Modern Japan. Richard Storry. Penguin Books. 4s. 

Japan’s American Interlude. Kazuo Kawai. Cambridge University Press. 40s. 
Competent Japanese histories are few in number and costly in price. The 
publication of a new and up-to-date history, scholarly but extremely readable 
and at a price within the reach of everyone, is therefore to be welcomed. It deals 
primarily with the past hundred years, from the 1850s, when Perry’s virtual 
ultimatum forced Japan to open her doors to intercourse with the outside world, 
to the close of the 1950s when Japan, rising phoenix-like from the ashes of her 
disastrous defeat, was posing new problems to the Free World and Soviet bloc 
alike. But to understand the reasons for these developments it is necessary to 
know something of the more distant historical background of Japan and its people. 
This is very rightly and lucidly given in the two opening chapters. 

The main interest for the general reader will probably lie in the much more 
detailed chapters dealing with the inter-war years, the Pacific War, and the post- 
War period. Here in concise and vivid form are given not only the essential facts 
but also an astute and sympathetic commentary. Mr. Storry has, in fact, the 
happy knack of summing up in a few words the salient features of a situation as 
he sees them. How more succinctly, for instance, could the results of the abroga- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance be described than in his comment that it 
‘inflicted a wound received in sorrow and remembered in wrath’? He shows, 
too, a pleasing turn of phrase when, after describing MacArthur’s well-intentioned 
but not wholly successful attempts to teach the Japanese the true meaning of 
democracy, he remarks, ““The Japanese perhaps learned more about democracy 
from MacArthur’s dismissal than from anything he himself ever did or said while 
he was in Tokyo.” 

In a particularly penetrating chapter on the Allied Occupation of Japan and 
its consequences, Mr. Storry provides much food for thought and bears out in 
summarised form what Mr. Kazuo Kawai tells in greater detail in his study of 
Japan’s American Interlude. As editor of the Nippon Times throughout that period, 
Mr. Kawai was in a position not only to observe the Occupation at first hand 
but also to shape his views by-means of countless interviews, conversations and 
arguments with Americans and Japanese of all walks of life. His book is a serious 
work which commands respect both for its impartiality and for the light it throws 
on the curious mixture of soundness and folly shown by General MacArthur and 
his subordinates in their attempts to democratise Japan. Whether discussing the 
war crime trials, the purges, the imposition of the new Constitution, or the under- 
standable indignation of the Japanese scholastic world at the farcical reorgani- 
sation of Japanese higher education, or whether discoursing on such 
matters as the zaibatsu, economic aid, the changed status of women, the police, 
or labour and land reforms, his comments are always shrewd and frequently 
revealing. His general conclusion merits attention, it is that the Occupation was 
at least partly successful in its objective of stimulating democracy in Japan, but 
that Japanese democracy is by no means assured; much will depend on the reper- 
cussions of future international developments. 

MALCOLM B. KENNEDY 
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THe THEATRE OF 
FAIRS IN THE 18TH 
bridge University Press. 30s.). Miss 
Sybil Rosenfeld has put a_ great 
deal of research into this specialised 
study. She is concerned particularly 
with the theatrical drolls and plays 
which were performed at the annual 
Bartholomew Fair in the City, held 
every August, the Southwark Fair, held 
in September, and the earlier May Fair 
which occupied the area round Shep- 
herd’s Market. She also touches on 
some of the lesser London Fairs. The 
performances, held in booths with an 
outside gallery for the parading actors, 
consisted traditionally of heroics and 
melodrama, with an interlude of low 
comedy. As the author points out, the 
drolis flourished in the early part of the 
eighteenth century when the fairs still 
lasted about a fortnight each and before 
the Licensing Act, 1637 deterred the 
established actors from the parent theatres 
from taking part during their off- 
season. 
principal drolls and the 
names of actors, producers and writers 
who took part during the century. 
Perhaps inevitably, the text at times 
approaches a catalogue; but the in- 
formation is worthy to be published. 
She has contributed a valuable chapter 
on the construction, staging and arrange- 
ments of the London booths. Her con- 
clusions are of interest because “‘un- 
fortunately we know little of the 
interior arrangements of the booths and 
the pictorial evidence is slight’. Al- 
though her field is limited in this study, 
Miss Rosenfeld makes a_ valuable 
contribution to the history of tradi- 
tiona! drama in the eighteenth century. 


Miss Rosenfeld sets out the 
plays, and 


ANYTHING BUT ACTION (Barrie and 
Rockliff. 3s. 6d.). In this brief 
“study of the and abuses of 
committees of inquiry”, written for the 
Institute of Economic Affairs, Sir Alan 
Herbert castigates the modern Govern- 
ment habit of referring all awkward 
questions to a Royal Commission or 
Committee of Inquiry. In the five 


uses 


years 1955 to 1959, there were three 
Royal Commissions and _ sixty-seven 
Committees. The average time of 
reporting for the latter is 174 months. 
While Sir Alan concedes that there are 
proper occasions for Government in- 
quiries, e.g., on fundamental social 
issues and questions affecting many 
interests, he supports the widely-held 
view that many are used to delay or 
shelve the politically embarrassing prob- 
lem. He would like to see a “code of 
conduct” issued to all departments 
“setting forth the general principles 
which should govern Ministers” in 
holding inquiries. He advocates also 
the setting-up of a “research and 
technical” section in every Department, 
to investigate potential problems. He 
wants all members of inquiries paid. 
Perhaps most important of all, he would 
prevent the Government from setting up 
a Commission or Committee of In- 
quiry, without their first receiving the 
positive support of a House of Com- 
mons resolution. An alert and vigorous 
House could certainly solve this problem 
without the need for legislation. The 
Institute has done a useful service in 
ventilating this vexed question. For- 
tunately its solution does not require 
the setting-up of any Government 
inquiry. 


STATISTICAL DATA — COUNCIL OF 
EuRoOPE (Documentation Section, Stra- 
bourg. 30s. $5.00). Like its 
predecessors, this edition for 1959 will 
provide a vast amount of basic informa- 
tion relating to member countries and 
associated overseas countries. The 
volume is printed in French and English, 
and includes statistics on population 
and employment, public health, educa- 
tion, industry and production, agri- 
culture, trade, prices, standard of 
living, and finance. Special attention is 
given to detailed tables on agriculture, 
and international trade, particularly the 
Free Trade Area and Communities. 
The work as a whole “is intended to 
serve as a basic reference book for the 
study of European questions’’. 





